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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PASTOR TO MISSIONS. 


A CurisTIAn profession involves an obligation, clear and imperative, to obey the 
voice of the great commission. Not more plainly and emphatically is submission 
to the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper required. If one should seek 
for admission into a Baptist church with a refusal to observe those ordinances, he 
would certainly be debarred entrance. If within, he should ignore these ordinances 
as obligatory, he would assuredly be exciuded, if indeed, the church maintained 
requisite discipline over its members. But is the obligation to obey the voice of 
Christ, as expressed in the ordinances, more legibly and positively inculcated than 
is the obligation to heed that same voice as it utters itself in the great commission? 
Here is a duty which no professor of religion can omit without having the integrity 
of his profession seriously vitiated by the omission. And yet the duty, so plainly 
inculcated in our Lord’s last command, ard so important in its relations, 7s widely 
and lamentably neglected in our churches ! . 

Here, then, is a most serious evil, an evil that should engage the immediate and 
earnest attention of the pastor. For on the pastor devolves the work of training 
the membership of a Christian church in practical piety, and of calling out the 
resources requisite for the work of missions. 

If only the membership of our churches can be made to understand their true 
position, and to feel their imperative obligation as those intrusted with the great 
work of evangelizing the world, the cause of missions will be at once abundantly 
supplied with the means for a vigorous and successful prosecution. Only let the 
thousands and tens of thousands within the borders of our own Baptist Zion, who 
are now ignorant and apathetic in relation to the enterprise of missions, be 
instructed, aroused, and enlisted in the work, and what a speedy and grand advance 
would be made! 

It is not the lack of pecuniary ability, even in a time of great commercial strin- 
gency, that occasions the financial embarrassments under which, year after year, 
the missionary societies of every denomination in America are threatened with 
hazardous obstructions. All that our own Missionary Union is now attempting 
to do in each of its mission fields, and even a much more extensive work than is 
at present projected. could be easily and abundantly supported without imposing 
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any strain whatever upon the pecuniary strength of the few churches already making 
annual contributions to the cause of foreign missions. If a@// the churches were 
contributors according to their ability, or if only the “‘ mite” from each member were 
given, funds would be poured into the treasury, not only entirely sufficient for all the 
work in hand, but adequate for operations on a much broader scale than has ever 
yet been attempted or contemplated. Let the drops become rivulets, let the rivulets 
feed the streams until the streams shall swell into mighty rivers, rolling into an ocean, 
bearing on its broad bosom the messengers of Christ to the shores of every land 
shrouded in the gloom of pagan night. ; 

How can such a gratifying result be obtained? Is it practicable? We confidently 
believe it is. And there are no men who can contribute to this result so much, and 
make it so certain, as the Pastors of the churches. If that be so, if such an impor- 
tant issue hinges upon the activity and influence of a pastor, if he may hinder or 
hasten such a consummation, then how vast and solemn is his responsibility in rela- 
tion to the fulfilment of the great commission! Captains of the Lord’s hosts, will 
you not bring forth the forces under your leadership? The men who occupy the 
pulpits of this land have within their reach, and more or less subject to their control, 
a tremendous spiritual power! Let each one fill his position, using his advantages 
in his own field, however limited in extent and resources that field may be, and who 
shall estimate the aggregate of results from that universal and simultaneous effort? 

This is the way one has attempted to estimate the value of the ministerial office 
as a place of power. ‘ What politician would not reckon upon the certain triumph 
of his party, if he could scatter through all the cities, and towns, and villages of the 
land, a body of educated men, widely respected and beloved, and give ¢hem an 
opportunity of addressing the assembled people as often as once a week? What 
presidential candidate with all the fires of, ambition burning in his heart, would ask 
for any thing more? Just such a body of men is found distributed through the coun- 
try, respected, esteemed, beloved, and often venerated, by the churches and commu- 
nities among whom they dwell. One day in seven the people assemble to hear their 
instructions, arguments, exhortations. As ministers of Christ, they have in matters 
pertaining to religion, an influence and an authority which other men do not possess. 
Their combined influence, when directed to the accomplishment of one grand object, 
appropriate to their profession, arithmetic cannot compute.” 

Now on what one object can the thousands of pastors in the Baptist churches of this 
land so fully and heartily unite and concentrate their energy, instructions, and influ- 
ence as upon that set before them in their Lord’s last great command, to give the 
gospel to the world? Some pastors occupying comparatively limited and unproduc- 
tive fields, doing their little, but yet their best, and others filling more prominent and 
promising positions, doing their great work, and a// doing their duty, in order to 
yoke the forces of Zion into the work of the world’s evangelization, how speedily 
would the gospel be diffused in all lands. 

Pastors will pardon anything that seems like an assumption of authority in these 
few sentences. We simply suggest and entreat. We long to reach the vast multi- 


tude of Christians in our churches who are doing nothing whatever to aid the cause 
of which the Missionary Union is simply the agent. 
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Christian Missions. 


CHRISTIAN 


| Nore. — From a very instructive article by Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, published some time since in ‘‘ Harper's Magazine,” 
we select the following paragraphs. } 


THE GLACIER Is MovinGc. — When Agassiz wished 
to trace the progress of the glacier, he found it im- 
possible to do so except by a method which enabled 
him to compare its condition in successive seasons. 
For this purpose he placed a row of stakes in the 
glacier, extending in a straight line from stakes 
firmly fixed among the rocks on either bank. Then 
by returning from year to year, and comparing the 
relative position of his stakes, he could determine 
the rate and the nature of the progress which had 
been meantime made. It is by an analogous method 
that we must trace the progress which has been 
made in the world by and through the instrumental- 
ity of Christian missions. He who looks upon the 


stream can hardly persuade himself that any thing 
is in process of accomplishment; but he who is 
content to compare the state of the world where 
Christian missions have been at work with its condi- 
tion where the gospel is still unknown, or the pres- 


ent resources and activity of Christian missions with 
their condition a century ago, will readily perceive 
that the glacier is moving with a real and very vigor- 
ous progress, none the less that it is almost imper- 
ceptible to the casual and careless observer. 

In this article we do not propose to enter upon a 
consideration of the theological aspects of Christian 
missions, but merely and briefly to indicate in out- 
line what they have accomplished of visible and 
temporal good in ameliorating the horrors of war, 
promoting the arts of peace, and enfranchising and 
developing the mind of the individual. 


CHRISTIANITY A PRINCIPAL Factor IN CIVILI- 
ZATION. — How far the progress which has been 
made since the first century is due to general laws 
of development, how far to the influence of race, 
and how far to the direct or indirect influence of 
Christianity, is a question which we shall not here 
attempt to discuss. But he who notes the fact that 
modern civilization is contemporaneous with Chris- 
tianity, that the much-vaunted nineteenth century 
has not conferred the public school on Africa, nor 
the steam-power on India, nor the electric tele- 
graph on China, nor, in brief, any of the features 
which are supposed to characterize it on any Pagan 
nation, except in so far as Paganism has borrowed 
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them from Christendom, will not be inclined to deny 
that at least Christianity as a moral force is one of 
the principal factors in producing what we com- 
monly and correctly call Christian civilization. 


ROMAN-CATHOLIC MIssions.— Ordinarily, and 
perhaps properly, modern missions are traced to the 
influence of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the 
order of the Jesuits. It was his object to establish 
an order, not of mendicants nor of pietists, but of 
propagandists. His great disciple, Francis Xavier, 
was the first whom he sent out to convert the hea- 
then. In such words as these, Loyola announced 
to him his appointment: “ By higher counsels than 
those of our short-sighted jndgments, Francis, — 
for we cannot penetrate the designs of God, — you, 
and not Bobadilla, are destined to the mission of the 
Indies. It is not the single province of Palestine, 
which we were seeking, that God gives you, but the 
Indies, whole world of people and nations. 
This is the soil which God intrusts to your cultiva- 
tion; this is the field which he opens to your la- 
bors.” Xavier landed at Goa on the 6th of May, 
1542. His own marvellous energy and zeal, and 
the exceptional position which he occupied as a pio- 
neer, have made him by far the most notable mis- 
sionary since the days of St. Paul. His life is an 
honor to the Church universal. He left Rome with 
no other provision for his missionary journey than 
his breviary. His life was spent in what was then 
far more than now, an‘unknown land, — India, Jap- 
an, and the coasts of Travancore and Malabar. 
Toils and fatigues, perils by sea and by land, and ail 
the deprivations of a voluntary exile, only increased 
his exultation; and when, in his forty-sixth year 
(1552), he died, alone on the sandy beach, in a 
journey to China, under a rude shelter which a com- 
passionate Portuguese put over his head to protect 
him from the sun, his only regret was that he was 
not permitted to die a martyr. His life was suffi- 
ciently noble in its purely human traits to render 
quite needless the imputation to him, since his 
death, of miracles which he disavowed while living. 
And his zeal, and that of his followers, was followed 
by such apparent though transient success that it 
seemed as if India, China, and Japan were almost 
immediately to be converted to Christianity. At the 
same time, Abyssinia and large tracts of Western 
Africa were in an equally hopeful state. In this, as 
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in other and later instances, zeal abroad awakened 
a corresponding zeal at home. In 1621 the first 
foreign missionary society was organized, —the 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide (the Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith), an organiza- 
tion founded at Rome, and existing to this day, to 
which is intrusted the care of missions among the 
unbelievers. It consists of thirteen cardinals and 
four other members, and settles all such questions 
as that about the worship of ancestors in China, and 
the caste question in India, which divided the Jesuit 
from the Franciscan and Dominican missionaries, 
and was giving so much trouble to the pope at 
the time of the establishment of the Propfagan- 
da. This committee has entire charge of all mis- 
sions, but does not collect money for them. In 
the eyes of the Roman-Catholic ecclesiastic, Protes- 
tants stand in quite as great need of missions as do 
‘the heathen. It is this Congregation, therefore, 
which directs the missionary operations in the United 
States; and we are assured on private, and we be- 
lieve trustworthy, authority, that it possesses a map 
.of the extreme Western States of the Union, which 
for accuracy and detail is not surpassed by any pub- 
lic atlas, and which is corrected from year to year. 
By aid of this map it selects the points which our 
new railroads are opening, and determines the site 
of its present missions and its future cathedrals. 
The Church of Rome has no missionary societies 
quite analogous to those of the Protestants; but it 
does the same work by methods differing only in 
detail. Urban VII. established at Rome what is 
called the Propaganda College, which is richly en- 
dowed, and educates candidates for the mission- 
work from all nationalities. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith has its centre in Lyons, 
and previous to the war of 1870 raised about a mil- 
lion dollars annually for the support of missions. 
Besides this there are the Leopoldine Society of 
Vienna, and the Society of the Holy Childhood in 
France. These bodies simply collect money in 
small weekly contributions, and disburse it in aid of 
missions as they please, but have no control what- 
ever over the mission, and send out no missionaries. 


MODERN PROTESTANT Missions. — But though 
foreign missionary organizations have thus been in 
existence for over two centuries and a half, and 
though missionary operations have been actively 
carried on ever since the days when the little church 
at Antioch, in Syria, sent Paul and Barnabas on the 
first mission to the heathen, Protestant missions, 
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in their present form, have only existed from about 
the beginning of the present century. The Mora- 
vians were forerunners and pioneers in this work, 
In 1733 two of their number went to Greenland; 
in 1771 a mission was established in Labrador, 
which is sustained to the present day; and even 
prior to that time, in 1701, the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel was founded in the Church 
of England, under the fostering care of the English 
bishops. But its energies were mainly, if not exclu- 
sively, confined to labors among the English colo- 
nists. And it was not until 1793 that missions on 
any extended scale to the heathen were undertaken. 
Then it was, despite much open opposition and more 
lukewarmness, indifference, and moral inertia, that 
William Carey succeeded in awakening an interest 
in foreign missions, which resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the Baptist Missionary Society. Two years 
later (1795) the London Missionary Society was 
organized by Rowland Hill and others, and in the 
following year sent a company of twenty-nine mis- 
sionaries to the South Sea Islands. Five years later 
(1800) the Church Missionary Society (Church of 
England) and the Wesleyan Society (Methodist) 
were organized. For this, as for so many other 
humane, philanthropic, and religious enterprises, 
this country is indebted to the motherland. Not 
until 1810 was the first missionary organization in the 
United States founded,—the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Thus we are 
justified in saying that modern Protestant missions 
are all the growth of the past seventy-five or eighty 
years. 


OxsTACLES TO MIssions.—They will seem to 
him more wonderful if he will but consider the diffi- 
culties under which the work has been carried on, 
and the obstacles which it has been necessary to 
overcome. ‘The missionaries have entered countries 
with whose language, whose customs, whose na- 
tional traits, they were unacquainted; to whose 
climate they must become inured, to: whose civiliza- 
tion they must learn in no small measure to conform. 
They have had to meet the open opposition of gov- 
ernment, the secret machinations of the priests, the 
stolid prejudices of the people. Some have died of 
exposure to perils of climate, of which they were 
unaware until it was too late to correct the error; 
others have been driven from their places by the 
edict of the government under which they had vol- 
untarily placed themselves; still others have been 
exposed to the violence of mobs. Dr. Hamlin 
waited seven years after purchasing the land, before 
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he could obtain from the Turkish government per- 
mission to break the ground for the erection of 
Robert College at Constantinople. Henry Martyn 
died at the age of thirty-one, a victim of overwork 
and a debilitating climate. The list of martyred 
missionaries, if space permitted us simply to print 
it, would amaze our readers. 

When these difficulties have been overcomie, the 
work has but begun. A language has to be learned, 
in many cases to be created. For in a large propor- 
tion, perhaps in a majority, of instances there is 
neither dictionary, grammar, nor even a printed or 
written literature; and the unintelligible jargon of 
a heathen dialect has to be framed into something 
like a systematic language, before the work of 
preaching the gospel can really begin. Two signifi- 
cant facts indicate the extent of this difficulty. ‘The 
Bible has been, chiefly by the labors of missionaries, 
translated into over one hundred and fifty different 
tongues; and in England a society has been organ- 
ized, the Christian Vernacular Educational Society, 
for the purpose of translating Christian literature 
into heathen languages. This preliminary work it 
has thus far been necessary to carry on in the face 
of other obstacles, interposed from the home of the 
missionaries, yet more discouraging. Commerce 
has brought with it to heathen ports, not the virtues, 
but the vices of Christendom; and the preachers 
have had to contend against the drunkenness, the 
violence, the corruption, and the flagrant vice of 
seamen, whose lives have brought disrepute on 
Christianity, and hatred on those who were attempt- 
ing to introduce it. Foreign consuls have had but 
little sympathy with missionary labors, and too often 
have denied to the missionary the protection which 
they would have been quick to extend to any other 
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citizen. For years the English missionaries in India 
were hampered and hindered by the undisguised 
hostility of the East India Company, and the open 
opposition of the English officials. The results of 
missionary enterprises have been so remote, the 
reactionary beneiits to civilized communities have 
been so intangible, the whole movement has been 
necessarily so dependent on faith in God and the 
future, that many wise and good but not far-seeing 
observers have doubted the wisdom of missions; 
others have felt a certain objection to them as an 
intrusion and an assumption of race, national or 
religious superiority, likely to produce needless 
antagonism; others have realized the immediate 
difficulties and dangers far more clearly than the 
remote and seemingly contingent advantages, or 
have been impressed by the occasional errors in 
judgment, and oblivious of the courage and sagacity 
which have conquered or eluded obstacles to most 
of us unknown; while the great majority of even 
warm hearted and sincere Christians have been 
comparatively indifferent to the evils of a portion of 
humanity with which they had no connection, whose 
condition was never brought home to them, and 
lethargic concerning a work about which they did 
not even know enough to question its wisdom. 
When the lack of interest and enthusiasm at home 
and the multiplication of obstacles abroad are con- 
sidered, the progress which foreign missions have 
made, must be regarded as a testimony alike to the 
self-sacrificing zeal of the comparatively small band 
of missionaries who have served as heralds of a 
Christian civilization, and to the divine power of 
that Christianity which could furnish them with so 
noble and so enduring an impulse. 


THE LATE DR. HACKETT AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


» HAVING arrived at definite and settled convictions 
on the subject of baptism, while a professor in 
Mount Hope College, Baltimore, Md., Mr. Hackett 
united with the First Baptist Church in that city, 
then under the pastoral care of Rev. Dr. Hill. In 
the autumn of that year, Prof. Hackett entered 
upon the work of an instructor in Brown University. 
In a letter to his pastor, Dr. Hill, dated Providence, 
Oct. 17, 1835, and published in the “ Memorials” by 
Prof. Whittemore, he writes, “ Another door of be- 
ing useful was opened to me; and in entering it, I 
trust I have not wandered from the proper course. 


If so, let it soon be apparent, and let me be where 
God would place me, although in the cabin of the 
Indian, or kraal of the Hottentot.” 

In a letter written by him just before leaving 
Baltimore for Providence, and in reply to Rev. Dr. 
Peck of the Missionary Union, Prof. Hackett says, 
“In regard to my future labors, it is impossible for 
me to say any thing definitely. The terms of your 
letter were so general as to preclude this. So far as 
I could form an opinion of your meaning (which 
you disclesed as far as was proper), you wish to 
know whether it would be agreeable to my feelings 
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to be directly concerned in the work of foreign mis- 
sions, if not by going abroad, by promoting it at 
home in the capacity perhaps of a permanent agent, 
or assistant in some way to the Baptist Board. The 
cause of missions I feel to be the cause of Christ, 
and its advancement the work which his followers 
have to do as their great business. Although I have 
not considered myself as called to the service of a 
foreign missionary, yet I feel, and have long felt, 
that in whatever situation I might be placed, all my 
efforts should be devoted to the conversion of the 
whole world to Christ. The idea, therefore, of be- 
ing brought into some more immediate connection 
with the missionary work than the ministry would 
bring me cannot of course in itself considered be 
otherwise than highly pleasing.” 

That high appreciation of service in connection 
with the enterprise of foreign missions was held by 
Dr. Hackett to the close of his life. Only a few 
months before his death, being at the Mission 
Rooms in Boston, and in conversation with one of 
his Newton pupils, employed as district secretary to 
the Union, Dr. Hackett made use of the following 
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words: “ You surely cannot regret leaving the nar. 
rower sphere of pastoral duties for so great and 
good a work as that in which you are now engaged, 
Your labors now are very much broader than they 
can possibly be in serving as a pastor some church, 
I am glad to find you in this noble work. You can 
do much in your position to help forward the grand- 
est of all Christian undertakings.” In answer to the 
remark that the duties of a secretaryship in the 
Union, if performed as they should be, were not 
very favorable to the line of study which he for- 
merly urged with so much emphasis, Dr. Hackett 
replied, “I presume that it is so; but the sacrifice 
you are called to make in that respect is for a cause 
eminently worthy of it.” 

Dr. Hackett never served in any official relation 
the cause he so much loved and appreciated; and 
yet, through the many young men to whose educa- 
tion for the ministry he contributed so largely, and 
whose lives have been consecrated to missionary 
work in foreign lands, he did much for the enter- 
prise of foreign missions. — Zion’s Advocate. 


THE BASSEIN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE. 


[The Annual Catalogue of the above institution, for 1876-77, 
has come to hand, presenting an exceedingly interesting sketch 
of its origin, resources, and aims, prepared, we surmise, by 
the superintendent, Rev. C. H. Carpenter. We are sure that 
the readers of the “‘ Magazine” will be gratified to have access 
to this historical sketch, and hence hasten to place it hciore 
them in our present issue. | 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


As this is the first catalogue ever printed for the 
Bassein Karen Normal and Industrial Institute, it is 
presumed that a brief sketch of its history, its re- 
sources, and aims will not be considered out of place. 
Nor will such a sketch be found devoid of interest, 
at least by those who believe that in every land 
God’s special help and favor is given to those, who, 
in humble reliance upon him, do all in their power 
to help and elevate themselves. 

The district of Bassein, nearly equal in area to 
the State of Massachusetts, or half a dozen English 
counties, is naturally one of the richest rice-growing 
districts in the world. It has also a larger Karen 
population than any other district in Burmah,* 

*According to the only regular census (1872) Bassein had a 
Karen population of 92,061, or 11.4 Karens to the square 
mile; Myanoung (Henthada), which adjoins Bassein on the 


north, follows with 56,340, or 13.8 to the mile; Amherst (Maul- 
main) comes next, with 53,914 Karens, or 3.5 to the mile; then 
Shwaygyeen, with 43,475, or 7.8 to the mile; and Rangoon, 
with 27,830 Karens, or 2.8 to the mile. The returns from 
Toungoo are evidently incomplete, showing only 15,857 Ka- 
rens. The bounds of both Bassein and Rangoon have been 
narrowed lately by the erection of the new district of Maoo- 
beng, but the relative position of the two districts is not affected. 


Although it was one of the last districts reached by 
the gospel, a large number of Karens received the 
word at the hands of Abbott and his native preachers 
with alacrity and great joy. By the continued bless- 
ing of God, we have to-day a church-membership of 
7,500 baptized Sgaus and Pwos, gathered in eighty- 
one strictly self-supporting churches. 


NOT AN EXOTIC, 


The Normal and Industrial Institute, established 
by the late Rev. J. S. Beecher in 1860, is emphatically 
of indigenous growth. It is the child of an intense 
desire and a settled purpose of the Karen pastors of 
this district to secure for their children and their 
children’s children the benefits of a high Christian 
education. It is the child of their prayers, fed and 
clothed from its birth by their own unstinted bounty. 
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Other of our missions have done nobly in this cause ; 
but it is believed that the impulse has come from 
without rather than within, and, from the necessities 
of the case, their operations have been on a smaller 
scale. We may look in vain in the history of our 
American Baptist missions for an instance of equal 
endeavor on the part of native Christians, prolonged 
through an equal number of years, and crowned 
with an equal measure of success in this department 
of Christian work. 

At the meeting of the Bassein Karen Association, 
at Kyootah, in January, 1858, the subject of calling 
an additional missionary from America to establish 
and conduct an English high school was mooted ; 
and a resolution was passed, contrary to the judg- 
ment and wishes of Mr. Beecher, to make an eflort 
to obtain such a man, and to undertake his support. 

At the Association in Kosoo, February, 1859, the 
subject of a high school in Bassein was up again 
for discussion. Leading pastors exhorted all the 
churches represented at the meeting to make prompt 
and liberal donations of money and rice for the 
school which was shortly to be established for the 
study of the Bible and useful branches in the ver- 
nacular. 

At the meeting in Naupeheh, in March, 1860, it 
was reported that Rs. 968 12 and 645 baskets of 
paddy had been contributed during the year for the 
support of the town school. The subject of educa- 
tion received greater prominence than ever before 
at this meeting. Rev. Mauyay, the earliest, and, up 
to the present time even, one of the most influential 
pastors in the district, introduced a resolution with 
the following characteristic remarks (I translate 
from the Karen records) : — 

“ Dear brethren, it is now several years since we 
became Christians. Each passing year and month 
should have seen an improvement in the schools 
for our children. Nevertheless, whether we look at 
the school in town, or those in the jungle villages, 
nothing is complete. Let it be so no longer, breth- 
ren, for a Christian education is the foundation of 
every thing that is good.” 

Your committee, therefore, have resolved that 
nothing should be allowed to hinder any girl or 
young woman, any boy or young man, who wants to 
get an education. Moreover, if any are so stupid 
as not to’ desire one, let their parents and pastors 
take them in hand. Moreover, let the churches 
help orphans, and the children of poor or heathen 
parents, to the utmost of their ability. As to con- 
tributions for the town school, judge that every dis- 
ciple should give half a basket of paddy and four 
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annas in money (124 cents), before the end of March 
every year.” 


A VERNACULAR SCHOOL BEGUN. 


The resolution was unanimously passed. One 
hundred and fifty scholars were reported at this 
meeting as in attendance at the town school; four 
hundred and sixty-five in the jungle schools, and 
sixty students from Bassein as at school in Rangoon 
and other stations. 

During this year, partly in acknowledgment of the 
loyal and efficient services of the Bassein Karens in 
putting down armed opposition to the English forces 
in 1852, the government gave to the mission a grant 
of ten acres of land on a beautiful knoll in the out- 
skirts of the town, to be free of all taxes so long as 
used for the purposes of the mission. From time 
to time adjoining land has been bought of native 
owners, until we now have a fine compound of 
twenty-five acres, ample for all future wants of the 
school and mission. 

At the meeting in 1861, Rs. 734 9-9 and 840 
baskets of paddy had been given to the missionary 
for the support of the school. One hundred schol- 
ars in town, five hundred and seventy-five in the 
villages, and sixty at other stations were reported. 


AN ENGLISH DEPARTMENT ADDED. 


Mr. Beecher, holding, with many missionaries and 
friends of missions, the opinion that an English 
education was neither practicable nor desirable for 
Karens, had repeatedly declined their urgent pro- 
posal to establish an English department in the new 
town school. Sometime in the course of this year, 
however, he found that the Karens were actually lay- 
ing plans and collecting money to establish an Eng- 
lish school of their own at Kosoo, six miles from 
Bassein. He therefore wisely decided to yield to 
their wishes and accept their liberal offers. He had 
carried on his school thus far without aid from 
America. He would now have to treble, perhaps 
quadruple, his expenditure. The Southern Rebel- 
lion had broken out. He could look for little or no 
help from the Free Mission Society, or his personal 
friends at home. 

- In this juncture, the Karens came up to the work 
nobly. For the erection of buildings and the cur- 
rent expenses they contributed this year (1861-62) 
Rs. 2,427 and 1,168 baskets of paddy. Two hun- 
dred pupils were reported in the school, now first 
known as the Anglo-Karen Normal and Industrial 
Institute,” and seven hundred and six in the villages. 
The Association voted to assess the churches on a 
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scale of Rs. 3,000 and 1,500 baskets of paddy 
annually. 

In 1862-63, Mr. Beecher’s books show that Rs. 
2,417 and 1,143 baskets of paddy were received for 
the Institute. One hundred and ninety-one pupils 
are reported in town, and five hundred and sixty- 
seven in the jungle schools. 

In 1863-64 the government was so much pleased 
with the school and the efforts of the Karens, that 
they made an annual grant of Rs. 1,500 to the 
Institute. The grant was continued at this rate for 
six years, when it was raised to Rs. 2,000. The 
school continued to enjoy this amount of aid year 
by year, until the first of April in the present year, 
when, in view of the largely increased expenditures, 
the government sanctioned a further increase of Rs. 
500. 
During this year (1863-64) the Karens gave Rs. 
2,076 and 938 baskets of paddy. In 1864-65, the 
books show that their contributions for the Institute 
- were Rs. 2,035 2-3 and 1,294 baskets of paddy. 

From 1865-66 to 1869, owing, I think, to Mr. 
Beecher’s failing health and departure, the substitu- 
tion of a superintendent new to the country, and 
the lack of a strong staff of assistant teachers, there 
is a considerable falling off in the number of pupils, 
and consequently of the contributions. The average 
for these four years is Rs. 1,781 9 and 981 baskets 
of paddy. Meanwhile, however, there is a marked 
increase in the number and quality of the jungle 
schools, the number of pupils in them for 1869 being 
1,206. In 1870 the number reported was 1,782, 
which, with pupils in the Institute and at other sta- 
tions, made a total of 2,057 Bassein youth under 
regular instruction. This number has not since been 
equalled. 


Since 1869 the progress of the Institute has been 


rapid and sure. ,In 1864-75, the last year of Mr. 
Hopkinson’s administration, the cash contributions 
of the Karens to the school reached Rs. 2,076 15-6 
and 908 baskets of paddy. Last year Rs. 2,048 10-3 
in cash and 1,586 baskets of paddy were received. 
At the same time the standard of instruction has 
been gradually elevated. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


To these donations of the Karens should be added 
from Rs. 400 to 800 annually, for proceeds and value 
of labor performed by pupils in the industrial depart- 
ment. Mr. Beecher carried this department of the 
school to a higher stage of advancement than it 
has been possible to attain since his departure and 
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lamented decease. The death of Moung Choo, 
last September, who had been the head carpenter 
and steward of the school for eleven years, was a 
great loss to this department. We hope, however, 
to secure an efficient substitute before long, and to 
have our young men again learning at least one 
trade thoroughly. 


AMOUNT OF FOREIGN AID. 


As a rule, mission-schools are largely supported 
by appropriations and “specific donations” from 
societies and friends at home. To the best of the 
writer’s knowledge and belief, this school has never 
received an appropriation, for buildings or any other 
purpose, from the Free Mission Society or the 
A. B.M. Union. Mr. Beecher’s accounts show only 
Rs. 129 10-4 received in specific donations from 
America for the school in six years. From Noy, 
28, 1868, the date on which the writer first took 
charge of the school, to Feb. 29, 1876, the current 
expenses of the school were Rs. 41,397 13-9. Of 
this sum Rs. 731 3-10 only came from America, in 
the form of specific donations in cash and medicine, 
and Rs. 1,927 2-6 only were paid over to the school 
by Mr. Hopkinson and myself, in unexpended bal- 
ances of the society’s appropriation for “ miscel- 
lanies.” 

In other words, from the first establishment of this 
school, sixteen years ago, more than 95 per cent of 
its current expenses have been met by the Karens 
and their friends in Burmah, less than 5 per cent 
having been drawn from private friends, churches 
and societies in America. 


BUILDINGS, HOW PAID FOR. 


If we consider the cost of school buildings and 
grounds, we shall find the case equally strong. The 
first buildings were erected by Mr. Beecher very 
economically, from funds contributed by the Karens 
and a few English friends in this country. I cannot 
learn from his books that a single dollar was ever 
sent to him from America for this purpose. 

In 1866-67, the Karens contributed generously 
towards the erection of a dwelling-house for Rev. 
W. M. Scott, who joined the school and mission 
that year. Mr. Beecher being compelled to leave 


shortly for America, however, Mr. Scott took Ais 
house; and the material which had been collected, 
at a cost of Rs. 1,200, was turned over to Rev. Mr. 
Thomas, by direction of the Karens, and used by 
him for building a house. Since the departure and 
death of these gentlemen, this house has been used 
for school purposes. 
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Since February, 1869, not less than Rs. 20,000 
has been expended in the erection of fourteen sub- 
stantial cottage dormitories, a spacious schoolhouse 
of two stories for the female department, and a dor- 
mitory attached to the rear of the same, 108 feet by 
27, also two stories. Of this sum, Rs. 2,315 12-7 
only was contributed by the Woman’s Baptist Mis- 
sion Society and private friends in America. This 
was given at the request of the superintendent, in 
consideration of having the upper story of the 
schoolhouse eventually occupied as a residence by 
the Jady missionaries of that society. The balance 
was contributed entirely by the Karens of Bassein 
and private friends in this town. 

This poor but devoted people are now engaged in 
raising a special fund of Rs. 20,000 for the erection 
of a new “Institute,” designed for the English and 
male vernacular departments. Over Rs. 7,000 has 
been brought in by the Karens already; and, with 
the blessing of God, we have no doubt that the 
entire sum will be obtained, from Karens alone, 
within the promised time of three years. Much of 
the timber is already secured. 

All of these valuable buildings are erected on 
Missionary Union ground, and are virtually a gift to 
the society of the full amount of their cost. 

Grateful mention should here be made of a dona- 
tion of school furniture and apparatus, costing about 
Rs. 1,000, from the W. B. M. Society, last year; nor 
do we forget, that by supporting from one to three 
efficient lady teachers in the school since 1870, the 
Woman’s Societies, East and West, have rendered 
the school invaluable service. 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 


When we survey the past, — what God has 
wrought from such feeble beginnings, what work- 
men have received their training in whole or in 
part, the souls that have been, as we trust, born 
again within these walls, as we look forth upon 
these churches and see that their enthusiastic faith 
in this enterprise of their own beginning, and their 
willingness to sacrifice in this glorious cause are, if 
possible, greater than ever, as we look out upon the 
heathen, and see village after village calling for 
teachers to lead them into the way of light and life, 
— our hearts are full of courage and hope. To the 
Lord alone be all the praise ! 

A single word as to the future. The expenses of 


‘a rising, not merely a growing, school tend to in- 


crease by a geometrical ratio. The Institute has 
now reached a point in its development where a 
large increase in expenditure is positively demanded. 


on the Bible. 9 


More teachers, and teachers of a higher order, must 
be had, or the growth of the school be checked. 
So of apparatus, library, and all the appliances of 
an advanced school. We cannot expect, of course, 
to compete with government schools, or colleges 
and seminaries supported entirely with funds from 
the societies and wealthy Christians of America, 
Bassein will always have some pupils to spare for 
such schools, if they are efficiently conducted; but 
she will always have a much larger number whose 
means will not permit them to meet the heavy inci- 
dental expenses of schooling in a distant and most 
expensive city. For these hundreds of young men 
and women, equal in natural ability to any now 
gathered in the best schools of the land, we are in 
duty bound to do all in our power. A people who 
have never failed to meet all reasonable demands 
upon them, who have not left us to buy a spoonful 
of rice in sixteen years, nor suffered us to be 
plagued with the smallest debt for three consecutive 
months, will still come up to the demands of the 
time, and meet the rapidly increasing ordinary ex- 
penses. But for school furniture, apparatus, library, 
&c., we greatly need and earnestly ask for outside 
help. 

Furthermore, to give the school character and 
permanence, az endowment is as necessary here as 
in other lands. Steps are now being taken by which 
we hope the nucleus, at least, of such an endowment 
will be secured. Will not friends of this once weak 
and degraded but now rising people extend to us a 
helping hand? 


A BRAHMIN ON THE BIBLE. 


In 1870, after three years of baffled effort, a lot 
was obtained in the Bazaar Street of the native 
town of Mudnapilly, Madras presidency, India, and 
a free reading-room was erected, and opened by the 
missionary in charge, Rev. J. Chamberlain, M.D., of 
the “ Arcott Mission” of the Reformed Church of 
America. 

It was designed to obtain a hold of the educated 
young men of the place. Well stocked with news- 
papers, periodicals, and books, and with copies of 
the Bible in seven different languages on the tables, 
and with Scriptures, tracts, Christian books and 
schoolbooks for sale, it was thrown open for their 
use on every week-day and evening, with the excep- 
tion that on Wednesday evenings there was to be a 
“biblical lecture,” which all were invited to attend. 

On each lecture evening a parable, a miracle, a 
biography, a prophecy, a sermon of Christ, a histori- 
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cal account, — as of the creation, deluge, Joseph in 
Egypt, the exodus, &c.,—was taken up and illustrated. 
While it was endeavored to make the lectures attrac- 
tive as a literary treat, the bearing of each subject 
on the gospel of Jesus Christ and his salvation was 
never lost sight of. 

From the beginning the room was always crowded 
on these occasions by intelligent heathen. At the 
close of one of these Bible lectures by Dr. Cham- 
berlain, a Brahmin, one of the best educated in the 
place, — not a convert, — arose and asked permis- 
sion to say a few words. Ina neat address he urged 
upon his fellow-citizens the importance of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered for their intel- 
lectual and moral advancement, and in conclusion, 
gave the following remarkable testimony to the 
Christian Scriptures. 

“Behold that mango-tree on yonder roadside! 
Its fruit is approaching to ripeness. Bears it that 
fruit for itself or for its own profit? From the mo- 
ment the first ripe fruits turn their yellow sides 
towards the morning sun until the last mango is 
pelted off it is assailed with showers of sticks and 
stones from boys and men, and every passer-by, un- 
til it stands bereft of leaves, with branches knocked 
off, bleeding from many a broken twig; and piles 
of stones underneath, and clubs and sticks lodged 
in its boughs, are the only trophies of its joyous 
crop of fruit. Is it discouraged? Does it cease to 
bear fruit? Does it say, ‘If I am barren no one 
will pelt me, and I shall live in peace?’ Not at all. 
The next season the budding leaves, the beauteous 
flowers, the tender fruit again appear. Again it is 
pelted, and broken, and wounded, but goes on bear- 
ing, and children’s children pelt its branches and 
enjoy its fruit. 


“That is a type of these missionaries. I have 


watched them well, and have seen what they are? - 


What do they come to this country for? What 
tempts them to leave their parents, friends, and 
country, and come to this to them an unhealthy 
climate? Is it for gain or for profit that they come? 
Some of us country clerks in government offices re- 
ceive more salary than they. Is it for the sake of 
an easy life? See how they work, and then tell me. 
No: they seek, like the mango-tree, to bear fruit for 
the benefit of others, and this too, though treated 
with contumely and abuse from those they are bene- 
fitting. 

“ Now look at this missionary. He came here a 
few years ago, leaving all,.and seeking only our 
good. He was met with cold looks and suspicious 
glances, and was shunned, avoided, and maligned. 


The Bible in India. 
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He sought to talk with us of what he told us was 
the matter of most importance in fieaven or earth, 
and we would not listen. But he was not discour- 
aged. He started a dispensary, and we said, ‘ Let 
the pariahs take his medicines, we won’t;’ but in the 
times of our sickness, and distress, and fear, we had 
to go to him, and he heard us. We complained if 
he walked through our Brahmin streets; but ere 
long, when our wives and daughters were in sick- 
ness and anguish, we went and begged him to come, 
even into our inner apartments, and he came, and 
our wives and our daughters now smile upon us in 
health. Has he made any money by it? Even the 
costs of the medicines has not been returned to him. 

“And now, in spite of our opposition, he -has 
bought this site, and built this beautiful room, and 
furnished it with the choicest of lore in many lan- 
guages, and put in it newspapers and periodicals, 
which were inaccessible to us before, but which help 
us now to keep up with the world around us, and 
understand passing events; and he has placed here 
tables to write on, and chairs to sit on, and lamps 
for us to read and write by in the evening; and 
what does he get for all this! Does he make money 
by this free reading-room? Why, we don’t even 
pay for the lamp-oil consumed by night as we read. 

“Now, what is it makes him do all this for us? 
Lt is his Bible. I have looked into it a good deal 
at one time and another, in the different languages 
I chance to know. It is just the same in all lan- 
guages. Zhe Bible—there is nothing to compare 
with it in all our sacred books for goodness and 
purity and holiness and love, and for motives of 
action. 

“Where did the English-speaking people get all 
their intelligence and energy and cleverness and 
power? It is their Bible that gives it to them. And 
now they bring it to us, and say, ‘ This is what raised 
us: take it and raise yourselves.’ They do not force 
it upon us, as the Mohammedans did with their Ko- 
ran, but they bring it in love, and translate it into 
our languages, and lay it before us, and say, “ Look 
at it; read it; examine it, and see if it is not good.” 
Of one thing I am convinced: do what we will, 
oppose it as we may, it is the Christian’s Bible that 
will sooner or later work the regeneration of this 
land.” 


THE BIBLE IN INDIA. 


Let me give a few illustrations to show how this 
blessed Bible works. Now here at home you have 
the agencies that send it out, that help us to print 
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it there, and distribute it. Standing where the bat- 
teries are, you cannot always tell where the shot 
strikes. Let me be a kind of telescope here this 
afternoon, to show you what effect is produced in 
India. 

One of the missionaries in Bengal, going into a 
part of the country where missionaries have not la- 
bored, discovered a semi-Christian sect, which has 
been in existence some thirty years. They have the 
Bible. No Christians had gone there to preach; no 
missionaries had been able to press their way into 
that jungle. But some one had got a copy of the 
Bible, and had carried it home to his people ; and to 
them it seemed the best book they had ever seen or 
heard of, and one worthy to command their belief 
and control their conduct. 

Another time, a missionary fell in with a man who 
had a Bible with the margin all marked over with 
questions. He wanted the missionary to explain 
certain passages; and when asked how he became 
a student of the Bible, he said that he was in the 
habit of meeting weekly with certain persons of 
high caste to study it, and that it seemed to them 
the most wonderful book they had everread. Their 
attention was especially arrested by the proposition 
it makes to save man from sin through a divine in- 
carnation. ‘heir religion teaches them to look for 
an incarnation ; and this blessed Bible describes the 
coming of Christ into this world for the purpose of 
saving men from sin. In another place this mis- 
sionary found fifty native gentlemen who were in 
the habit of meeting together weekly to study God’s 
Word, and who had marked the margin of their 
Bibles with notes and queries. 

A missionary in the north of India, who lives in 
a jungle somewhat after the manner of John the 
Baptist, states that a native brought him a book, 
saying, “ My father has been in the habit of reading 
this for sixteen years.” The missionary took the par- 
cel, and, unrolling it, found it was a copy of the New 
Testament, wrapped in sacred cloth, which had been 
read sixteen years. Don’t you see where the shot 
strikes? Don’t you see how this blessed book finds 
its way into the jungle, up in the mountains, and 
turns up in the most unheard-of places, where peo- 
ple are learning to love it? 

I remember how a man, brought up in one of our 
mission-schools, called on me, and said, “ Sir, right 
over the way here, on the bank of the sacred Gan- 
ges, there is a Brahmin teaching your Bible.” I 
made inquiry, and found true enongh it was a Brah- 
min. .He had been in the habit of teaching the 
philosophy of the Hindoos; but, having obtained a 
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copy of the New Testament, had put away his own 
sacred books and sat down to teach the New Testa- 
ment to anybody that would hear it. Don’t you 
see where the shot strikes? 

I remember the case of a native preacher, — a con- 
verted Brahmin. He said once a native came up to 
him with a piece of paper crumpled in his hand, 
and said, “Sir, where can I get more of this? That 
leaf has done me more good than all the volumes I 
have met in my life.” The preacher unrolled it, and 
found it was a leaf from the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, containing that wonderful thirteenth 
chapter. 

A Hindoo was found lying dead by the roadside, 
smitten down, as the natives often are in the hot 
season, by sunstroke. This man was lying with 
something clutched in his hand, —a small piece of 
paper. A passing missionary took this paper from 
the hand of the dead man, and found on it this 
verse, “The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin.” That man whose hand in its death-grasp 
held that verse, though there had been no outward 
profession of Christianity, was probably saved by 
the truth. 

I am glad to say that the millions of India are 
learning that salvation means being freed from sin; 
that they are coming to understand that the best, 
the holiest, of all books is God’s blessed book. — 
Rev. Thomas F. Scott, D.D., of India. 


THE CALCUTTA AUXILIARY BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


Tuis auxiliary is mostly engaged with the publica- 
tion of Bengal Scriptures, in which language it 
printed last year (at the Baptist Mission Press) 
66,000 portions of Scripture, including 2,500 copies 
of the New Testament in small type. This latter is 
a reprint of the thirteenth edition of the Bengali 
Testament, and is a beautiful specimen of Bengali 
printing. Its colportage price is only three annas. 

During the sixty-four years of the existence of the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, its issues have 
amounted in all to 1,528,321 copies or portions of 
the Scriptures. This gives an average of 23,880 per 
annum. Strange to say, as far back as 1843, the 
issues exceeded those of last year by upwards of 
8,000, while in 1854 also they were greater by 8,627. 
The issues of the last-mentioned year were greater 
than in any other of the Society’s history, having 
then numbered 56,032. 

Surely such a mass of pure and unadulterated 
truth thrown broadcast over the province of Bengal 
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must be working out its object, however quietly and 
slowly. Let it be followed by the earnest prayers of 
our readers ! 

With the consent of the lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, a New Testament in the vernacular was sent 
last year by the above Society to every government 
school and college in the provinces under his rule. 
Thus one hundred and forty-eight copies were issued 
in Bengali, eighty-seven copies in Hindi, and four in 
Persian. The Society also proposed to send an En- 
glish Bible, with another and a New Testament in 
the vernacular, to each of the higher and middle 
class government-aided schools throughout the 
country, provided the government would help in 
distributing them. The Educational Department 
hesitated to carry out this latter plan; and before 
it would undertake the distribution, the Society had 
to send a circular of inquiry as to the willingness of 
the schools to accept the offer. A large number 
have expressed their willingness to do so; and re- 
quests for them are daily arriving. “No one,” says 
the secretary, “ has as yet sent in any expression of 
unwillingness to receive them.” How timid is the 
Indian Government about identifying itself in the 
least degree with Christianity! Compliance with 
the Bible Society’s request could hardly be consid- 
ered a “ breach of religious neutrality.” Presenta- 
tion copies of the Mahabharat would have been 
forwarded at once; and we do not believe that the 
Christians in India would have raised an outcry that 
the Bengal Government was propagating Hindu- 
ism. 

An edition of the Gospel by Luke, in Musalmani- 
Bengali, is being prepared for the Calcutta Bible 
Society by a sub-committee composed of missiona- 
ries of various denominations. An edition of Mat- 
thew in the same language (if language it may be 
called) has also been undertaken by missionaries of 
the Baptist Society, whose operations in Eastern 
Bengal are so largely carried on among the Musal- 
mani population. 

Since the return of Dr. Wenger to Calcutta, not- 
withstanding the extreme weakness of eyesight 
under which he labors, he has been proceeding 
with the Bengali Commentary on the Acts, with 
which he has advanced to the twelfth chapter, 
which is now in type. This commentary is one of 
the most usefnl of the manifold works for which the 
Bengali Church is under obligation to this venerable 
translator of the Scriptures. Much anxiety was 
lately felt when a sharp attack of illness greatly re- 
duced his strength; but God was entreated for him, 
arid he is now mercifully restored. 
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RE-CALL THEM! 


SHALL we, by our lack of liberality, so cripple 
the hands of our Prudential Committee that they 
must recall our brethren from the fields to which 
they have given their lives? Recall them! No! 
by the memory of those heroic men whose graves 
have consecrated all heathendom, and whose lives 
have given to this age a reproduction of apostolic 
Christianity, it cannot be. Recall them! No! by 
the debt we owe to our fellowmen, for whom we 
have received the gospel of Christ in sacred trust, it 
must nét be. Recall them! No! by the love we 
bear to the dear Lord we serve, and whose heart is 
yearning over the multitudes of those who are per- 
ishing from lack of knowledge, it shall not be! 
Let the stars be recalled from their stations in the 
midnight sky, sooner than let it be said that for lack 
of support we must bring back a brother from his 
field of labor. “SPEAK UNTO THE CHILDREN oF 
IsRAEL THAT THEY GO FORWARD.” Be that the 
watchword of the week; and though a sea of difii- 
culty lie before us, as we advance into it the waters 
will divide, and make a pathway for our passage. — 
Rev. Dr. Taylor's Sermon before the A. B. C. F. M. 


GIVING. 


WHEREVER we go, we hear of hard times. The 
fact cannot be gainsaid. The times ave hard. But 
the wall of Jerusalem was to be built, even “in 
troublous times.” Christians are bound to consider 
not only what is /ost, but what is /eft. Some are 
above the reach of the prevailing depression, and 
some are below it. The former can enjoy the luxu- 
ry of benevolence more than ever: the latter will 
be thankful if they get “food and raiment.” But 
whether we have much or little, we are only stew- 
ards for the Lord, not independent proprietors, and 
there are few to be found who cannot give more 
than they are in the habit of giving. John Howard’s 
sayings are deserving of serious attention: “Our 
superfluities should be given up for the convenience 
of others; our conveniences should give place to 
the necessities of others; and even our necessities 
give way to the extremities of the poor.” These 
are not the times for extravagance and waste; 
retrenchment and economy must be the order of 
the day; and when all Christians agree to spend 


‘their money, “as ever in their great Taskmaster’s 


eye,” the cause of Christ will not suffer; retrench- 
ment and economy will not begin there. — Rev. 
F. M. Cramp, 
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A MISSIONARY’S APPEAL. 


OnE of our missionaries in Burmah, in a recent 
communication to the Rooms, writes the following 
earnest words: “Oh, how I wish the American 
Baptist Churches would be aggressive, and raise 
enough money to man the destitute stations and 
occupy the more prominent points in Upper Bur- 
mah, where there are many places for Burman mis- 
sionaries! Oh, how I long for a missionary revival 
to sweep over the ministers and laymen until they 
could not rest, tintil they should feel constrained to 
go through the cities and villages, crying, ‘ Woe, 
woe, if we do not send-the gospel to the heathen!’ 
May the Lord breathe upon his people, that they 
may live, and ‘stand up upon their feet, an exceed- 
ing great army.’ Nothing but the most heartfelt 
sorrow at the condition in which Burmah is left by 
the non-aggressiveness of the American Baptist 
Churches compels me to write in this strain. Night 
and day my soul is burdened as I look about me. 
The old missions are not even provided for, except 
ina dying way. Karen missionaries are here who 
are burdened with labor that would kill anybody 
but a missionary. Five Burman missionaries only, 
apart from printing-office, etc., and nobody yet for 
the millions that stretch beyond the British frontier! 
Meanwhile corruption of the population by arrack 
and opium is going on. False religion is coming in 
like a flood. Thousands of Karens are becoming 
Buddhists, to be more hardened than Burman Bud- 
dhists. The whole character of society is slowly 
changing. Oh, that the voice of God would speak 
from heaven, and startle the American Baptists from 
their heavy slumbers ! ” 


THE HIGHEST FORM OF BENEVOLENCE. 


Foreign missions have taught our churches the 
highest form of benevolence. Itis not the guantity 
of giving so much as its gua/ity that determines its 
value. The costliest offering may shrivel to nothing 
beneath the all-searching Eye, while that of the 
poor widow may become a memorial forever. Men 
may devise liberal things for the West from the im- 
pulse of patriotism; they may devise liberal things 
for the East from the impulse of public spirit. We 
call such deeds praiseworthy, as they are; and yet 
the motive confessedly is not the purest and best. 

But when a man gives of his substance because 
of his Saviour’s last command, or from a desire to 
see the Pacific Islander, though repulsive exceed- 
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ingly, the pariah of India, the Bushman of Africa, 
transferred into the likeness of Christ, he ascends 
to the highest plane of earthly benevolence. He 
expects no return save that which may accrue from 
the grateful intercessions of his unknown beneficia- 
ries. Never in this life will his eye rest upon the 
fruit of his self-denial. The giver and receiver will 
never meet till the hour when, in the hush of their 
transcendent joy, they shall look for the first time 
upon their common Judge and their common Sav- 
iour. 

Such offerings bear the image of the heavenly; 
they are all written in the book of remembrance, 
against the final apocalypse. They verify that saying, 
as true as it is comprehensive and profound, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive” — not as, but 
more — “more blessed” because of the manifold- 
ness of the good which proceeds therefrom, like the 
outspreading circles on a quiet lake.— Dr. Treat. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON 
COMMERCE. 


“From the day when Paul was carried in a corn 
ship from Melita to Puteoli, commerce and Christian- 
ity have been mutual helpers. Sometimes the trader 
has gone before the missionary and been the means 
of introducing him to the district; but wherever the 
missionary has settled and succeeded, he has by his 
very success given an impulse to commerce. Not 
only has he made it safe for the mariner to visit 
coasts where formerly every stranger would have 
been treacherously slain, but every Christianized 
heathen becomes a customer in the markets of our 
civilization. Thus the Christianization and civiliza- 
tion of the Sandwich Islands created a commerce 
which for the year ending 1871 amounted to $4,406, 
426, which, reckoning the profit at ten per cent, 
would leave a gain to those engaged in it of $440, 
642, an amount about equal to the receipts of the 
American Board last year. j 

“Tt has been calculated that for every pound ster- 
ling England expends in missions she receives ten 
in trade; and the same ratio will hold in the 
case of the United States. But that is a low and 
selfish view to take of the subject. Think of the 


effect which these commercial dealings must have 


on the communities among whom they are carried 
on. There is an elevating and a widening influence 
in buying and selling; and though it is doubtless 
true that civilization carries its vices as well as its bene- 
fits in its train, yet wherever it is the result of mis- 
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sionary activity, the effects are of the happiest sort. 
The preachers of the Cross create an atmosphere 
around them which influences even those who are 
not converted by their agency; and the testimony 
borne by the Indian Government, in the report laid 
before the House of Commons in 1873, would be 
confirmed in every mission-field on the surface of 
the earth. It is to this effect: ‘The government of 
India cannot but acknowledge the great obligation 
under which it is laid by the benevolent exertions of 
these six hundred missionaries, whose blameless ex- 
ample and self-denying labors are infusing new 
vigor into the stereotyped life of the great populations 
and are preparing them to be in every way better men 
and better citizens of the great empire inwhich they 
dwell.” ” — Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D. 


(January, 


EARLY MISSIONARY TRAINING. 


I WANT to impress upon the hearts of parents the 
desirableness of encouraging every emotion in the 
bosoms of their children that has reference to mis- 
sionary operations. There is something in it that is 
heavenly, that is from God. It is impressive; it 
cannot be forgotten. When once planted it cannot 
die, but will go on increasing. Therefore, my dear 
friends, you who have children, cultivate missionary 
feeling in their bosom; speak of it even when they 
are on your knees. I am indebted to words that I 
heard from my mother when I was a boy standing 
at her knees; and I have had opportunities of wit- 
nessing the gracious and blessed influence of what 
has been impressed upon children in their child- 
hood. — Robert Moffat. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mission to the Burmans. 


LETTER FROM MR. GEORGE, 
ZEEGONG, Oct. 9, 1876 


CHURCH ORGANIZED.— Yesterday was a good 
day with us. We organized the Zeegong church, 
with forty-two members, appointed and ordained 
deacons, and baptized one fine young man. Over 
eighty people were present at our morning service, 
about twenty of whom were heathen. The congre- 
gation is growing so fast that we must have a chapel 
to meet in, my house ‘cannot afford sufficient accom- 
modations. 

FALLING Away.— We have excluded nearly as 
many as we have baptized this year. I am certain 
that many went astray for want of pastoral care, and 
am in a great strait to know how to provide for so 
many weak disciples scattered over so large a dis- 
trict. My experience is new to Burman mission- 
aries. Asa general thing the converts have come 
in one or two ata time, and they could be taught 
without much difficulty; but here I have over one 
hundred disciples, all ignorant, and very few in a 
place. 

SOMETHING BESIDES MONEY. — Moung At, who 
lives at Min Gyee, twenty miles from here, is an 
experienced preacher, and I must move him to Jabin- 
gout, a village ten miles north of Zeogong, on the 
railroad. There he will be able to look after a 
number of Christians who are suffering for pastoral 
care. The new disciples can fight Buddhism and 
lead their friends to believe in Christ; but the cause 


is suffering for the want of a few good men who can 
take these weak converts and build them up in the 
faith. It is not a case where you can help me with 
money. The men are not to be had. I want your 
prayers. Ask the churches to pray. I am doing all 
I can; but without the spirit of God mere effort will 
not avail. 

HopeEFUL. —I have a good hold on several influ- 
ential heathen men, and hope to see much of the 
power of the Lord manifested in the land. I keep 
things moving. I want you to pray for me that I 
may move in the right direction. 


LETTER FROM MR. HALE. 
SHWAYGYEEN, Oct. 4, 1876. 


FALSE SEEKERS.— The apparently interested in- 
quirers that came to us when we first came here 
have left us, except one, who comes regularly, but 
seems no nearer the kingdom than the rest. All 
seem to have been lead to come to us by the hope 
of pecuniary benefit, or, at best, a temporary interest. 
A few seemed to run well for a time, but we have 
given up hopes of them for some time. Our teacher 
and his wife, who seemed to be really converted, 
were found out to be skilful hypocrites two months 
or less ago. 

ENCOURAGEMENTS. — The young man baptized 
in Rangoon in February, about whom I think I 
wrote you, I am in hopes will be of great help to 
us here. He is teaching me the language, and I 
am instructing him in the Scriptures, reading the 
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“digest” with him. He also preaches as he can. 
I pay him now only ten rupees monthly. By and 
by he will be more useful, and I shall have to pay 
him more. He is well versed in the Burmese 
Scriptures, and seems to enjoy preaching Christ. 
One young man who was in Brother George’s em- 
ploy in Henthada for a few months, has acknowl- 
edged openly that Buddhism is wrong, and that 
Christianity is right. He comes to our Sunday wor- 
ship, but seems to be hindered by his family from 
asking baptism at present. I hope and believe that 
he will do so before long. There is also another 
young man, or boy rather, who comes regularly to 
our worship, except when his parents oblige him to 
work. His interest has been made manifest only 
within the last few months. 

A Shan man came to me a few weeks ago, saying 
that he believed in the eternal God, but that it was 
very hard for one man alone to become a disciple. 
As he did not keep his promise to come again, I 
searched for him, but did not succeed in finding 
him. I shall try again when the roads become a 
little dryer. 

Pray FoR Us.— Thus we have cases of interest 
from time to time, but as yet not one has gone far 
enough for baptism, except the one baptized in 
Rangoon. Still we hope and believe that God has 
chosen ones in Shwaygyeen, and that some of them 
will be made manifest before long. I trust that the 
people at home will not forget to pray that the 
Spirit will work with saving power on the people of 
Shwaygyeen district. 


Mission to the Garos. 


LETTER Mr. MASON. 
Gowa.para, Assam, Oct. 9, 1876. 


An ANSWER WANTED.— Your letter of Aug. 6, 
with a statement of the appropriations for 1876-7 
is received. From the tone of former letters we 
were somewhat prepared to see small appropria- 
tions; but when the grain is ready to cut, and men 
are begging for work, it is hard to be obliged, for 
the want of means, to say no. We shall do the 
best we can with what we have, trusting that the 
Lord will, through those especially interested in our 
work, increase the amount so that no retrenchment 
need be made. For I believe retrenchment in the 
kingdom of God to be a great evil that ought not to 
be named amung us. When these people ask me, 
as many do, what has become of their father, 
who never heard of salvation through Christ, I can 
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give a very satisfying answer. But when they ask me 
why Christians now, who live in such nice houses 
and have so many clothes, do not do more for the 
salvation of the heathen, how can I answer? I 
do not know. 

THE Way OF THE LoRD MorRE PERFECTLY. — 
The preachers and teachers of the whole mission, 
at my request, have been spending a few days at 
Gowalpara, that I might give them a more perfect 
idea of their calling, and to enlarge their hearts to 
more thorough and energetic efforts. While my 
first purpose was to show the nature of Christian 
co-operation, and to explain the Scripture methods 
of organized effort, I have aimed also to show the 
magnitude and importance of their work in the 
kingdom. They feel ignorant and feeble; but I 
tell them to look at their opportunities. Like no 
other body of Christians on the face of the earth, 
they are set down in the very heart of heathenism. 
Beside numerous small tribes in their immediate vicin- 
ity, they are bounded as it were by four vast empires 
of idolaters. Under these circumstances, even one 
talent, with the throne of God to back it, may shake 
the nations from their stupor. Do the brethren at 
home realize this? I was glad to see it hinted at in 
the anniversary meeting as a reason for “holding 
on;” but it ought to be held up plain and clear as 
a reason for a tenfold greater effort. 

BRIGHTER PROsPECTS.— We have reason to be 
encouraged at the present prospect. Converts are 
asking for baptism in almost every station. At one 
place only do I know of hostilities. One Sunday a 
short time since, the Christians, only six in number, 
were surrounded by a mob of sixty or eighty, who 
with weapons in hand thought to drive them from 
their homes. They are, however, quietly holding 
on; and I hope they will soon outride the storm. 

A Poor ReEcorRD RETRIEVED. — About four 
months ago a man who in former times had not 
proved himself the most faithful and energetic, 
asked me for the third or fourth time to be allowed 
to try a school. Seeing his apparent sincerity and 
earnestness, I told him that we wished to support only — 
the very best men, and that at present we were 
short of means; but if he would go to such a 
place, where there were as yet no Christians, and 
do what he could, I would give him three ru- 
pees per month. He moved-his family to that 
place; and now he has the largest of the village 
schools, well reported of by those who have visited 
it. He holds meetings every evening, and I have 
just received a letter signed by twelve of the villag- 
ers, saying that through him they have heard and 
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believe the gospel; and they ask me to come and 
see them, for they wish to be baptized. 


Mission to the Assamese. 
LETTER FROM Dr. BRONSON. 
Gowanati, Oct. 2, 1870. 

BartisMs.— The Lord is blessing us with the 
tokens of his presence. Several have sought and 
found the Saviour, and others are giving evidences 
of seriousness. Yesterday we had the pleasure of 
baptizing in the waters of the noble Brahmaputra 
three interesting young men, whose names I will 
give, as I have hope that you will hear from them 
again as being engaged in the Master’s service. 
They are Sol Mahon, our native brother Kandura’s 
second son; Anondo, our native brother Jurman’s 
second son, and Rickmon, a very promising Garo 
lad in the Normal School. 

INTERESTED SPECTATORS.— The baptism was in 
the presence of Europeans and a crowd of natives 
standing on the steamers and flats moored close to 
our baptizing place. Our little mission-tent was 
pitched on the bank close to the water; chairs and 
benches were brought, and to see so many of our 
‘Christians together joining in the song of praise 
and in the refreshing exercises was a pleasant sight. 
The heathen listened attentively while I read and 
remarked upon our Saviour’s last command, “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved; and he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” I always find that the love of Christ, 
the Saviour of the whole world, seldom fails to 
fasten the attention of these heathen multitudes. 

CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. — We are permitted now 
to baptize the children of the second generation of 
native disciples. All three of these baptized are 
making good proficiency in their studies, and I hope 
God is preparing them for usefulness in his service. 
Did not the children who responded to Mrs. Scott’s 
request to give their pennies to help educate Kandu- 
ra’s boys, — did they not with their pennies give their 
prayers that they might be prepared for usefulness 


among their countrymen. And so God hears and 
answers prayer. 


Mission to the Teloogoos. 
LETTER FROM MR. CAMPBELL. 
SECUNDERABAD, Sept. 30, 1876. 
STREET—PREACHING. — Our two native preachers 
are out every day preaching in the streets of Secun- 
derabad and the surrounding villages to a distance 
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of three or four miles. They commonly go out 
twice each day, both morning and evening. I go 
out with them from three to five mornings each 
week, The two preachers are now out for a short 
tour of three or four days; and now, as the rains 
are evidently over, I hope for some months to have 
them labor mostly in the districts. I expect to go 
myself soon. 

REGULAR SERVICES. — Our meetings require a 
considerable portion of our time. Our sabbath ser- 
vices are sabbath-school and preaching in the morn- 
ing, and prayer-meeting at 4.30, ?.M. This gives 
time for bazaar preaching in the cool of the evening, 
Monday, at 5, P.M., Mrs. Campbell has a female 
prayer-meeting ; Wednesday evening occurs our gen- 
eral prayer-meeting. ‘Thursday evening I have a 
prayer-meeting in the Fortieth Native Infantry Lines, 
in English. On Friday evening we have an English 
prayer-meeting. ‘These English meetings have from 
fifteen to twenty in attendance. On Saturday eve- 
ning once a month occurs our covenant-meeting. 

Fruir GATHERED. — These efforts have not been 
without some fruits. The latter part of May and 
the early part of June I baptized six, — two European 
soldiers and four Eurasians, About three weeks ago 
I baptized a native man. He came here from Mad- 
ras. When in Madras he belonged to the Lutheran 
Mission. For two or three months past he has 
attended our meetings, and has been studying the 
subject of baptism. He has come to the conclusion 
that immersion is the true way, and requested bap- 
tism and was accepted. He was formerly a teach- 
er. He seems to be a true man, and I am now 
trying him as a preacher. We have hopes that he 
will prove a good helper for us. 

“ HINDERED.” — Others from among the heathen 
have shown a good mind towards Christianity, and 
have expressed their determination to become Chris- 
tians, but are now kept back by persecution and 
drunkenness. One man had a day set to come in 
to present himself to the church. When preparing 
to come, he was beaten with stones, his clothes torn, 
threatened, &c., and thus hindered. He still con- 
fesses that this is the true way, but he is a victim of 
intemperance. One or two others have met with a 
similar experience, and have not yet grace enough 
to rise above their persecution and love of liquor. 

A PuysiciAN NEEDED.— The more we labor 
among this people, the more we see of their terrible 
wickedness. I think I speak safely when I say that 
I never before was in a place so wicked as this. 
One of the Christians who came with us from On- 
gole said to Mrs. Campbell the other day, that “they 
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do not know how to be so bad in Ongole as they are 
here; and I think he is about right. It would be 
difficult to mention an evil that does not exist here. 
This morning’s paper gives accounts of the arrest of 
rioters in a house of prostitution; of a man being 
stabbed, &c. But the kingdom of Satan must be 
broken up, and it is well to attack him in his strong- 
holds, It is “they that are sick that need a physi- 
cian.” I doubt not that the Lord will call these 
sinners to repentance. He has spoken, and his 
word shall not return to him void. 


Mission in Germany. 


Brother Palm, in Hohensaathen (on the Oder), 
writes: “Though we have in this quarter as yet but 
labored in hope without fruit, as it were, since we 
have not been able to baptize anyone, yet we were 
permitted to hear the confession of faith from sev- 
eral young Christians, who also have declared their 
leaving the Lutheran Church, and will shortly be 
baptized. 

Brother Andresen, from the churches Tangstedt 
and Elmshorn, writes: “Thirteen persons were 
added to the church. On the whole, our people are 
more and more turned unto unbelief and despising 
all religion. On the other hand, Christians seem to 
feel more and more their important task of promot- 
ing the kingdom of Christ. Great sacrifices are 
being made for that purpose; colporteurs traverse 
the country in all directions to circulate the Scrip- 
tures among the people. 1 consider it to be a great 
mercy of the Lord, that he has permitted me to 
work for nearly fifteen years in Holstein, always in 
the greatest harmony with our brethren.” 

Brother Harnisch, in Mihlhausen, has been as 
active as usual in preaching and travelling about. 
About six persons have been baptized, and several 
others seem inclined to join the church. 

Brother Schunke, in Neuhaldensleben, writes: 
“Looking back on the past three months, I feel 
ashamed to think how little I have thanked the 
Lord for the blessing he has graciously bestowed on 
my humble service after a time of much waiting and 
praying. At the close of the last quarter, while I 
was visiting the church of Einbeck and laboring 
there, I received the glad tidings of the conversion 
of two souls, On April 2, when preaching in the 
neighborhood of ‘Torgau, I had the joy of baptizing 

‘a young person twenty years of age, the daughter 
of one of our members. At one of my former 
visits she became seriously concerned about her sal- 
vation, and has now been made a true child of God. 
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I also have reason to believe that my last visit has 
been the means of blessing for many a soul. The 
ten meetings I held in nine different villages, in the 
halls of public inns, were attended by one hundred 
to two hundred and fifty people each time, who lis- 
tened with great attention to the word of the cross. 
At the end of May I visited Halle, Kénnern, and 
Lubejun. In K6énnern a married woman became 
converted and convinced of the necessity of being 
baptized. Her husband, though not yet a Christian, 
was of great service to us in the arrangements nec- 
essary to perform this holy ordinance. May the 
Lord continue to bless and increase this people! ” 
Brother Beyebach, in Hersfeld, writes: “The 
Lord has promised his people the victory over the 
world, and has hitherto acted according to this prom- 
ise: that we could also experience in the past 
months, First it was a youth who, though strug- 
gling for a long time against the truth, was finally 
overcome, and is now lying as a conquered one at 
the foot of the cross. A similar experience made 
two men who were hitherto satisfied with their so- 
called Church Christianity; but finding the very 
foundations of this building shaking, they sought 
firmer ground, and have now one Lord, one faith, 
and one baptism, in common with us. Then the 
Lord led a widow to see that as yet she had not been 
a true widow in the sense of the Bible; and she 
had no peace until she could put her confidence in 
the Lord. Again it was a child of our Sunday 
school who with a broken heart confessed her guilt, 
and could soon rejoice in the Lord her Saviour. 
She was followed by a schoolboy eleven years of 
age, in whose conversion we doubted a little on 
account of his extreme youth; bnt soon we had to 
become convinced of his sincerity, and could bap- 
tize him joyfully. Thus there are six persons whom 
we could receive among us. As far as my health 
permitted, I travelled about to visit our out-stations. 
I found much longing to hear the truths of the gos- 
pel and very few means to satisfy it. The old com- 
plaint of the want of laborers is still resounding. 
Our Sunday school is still visited by two hundred to 
three hundred children; and also our infant school 
is flourishing under the direction of a sister edu- 
cated for this purpose in Nonnenveier and another 
most devoted sister. A great interest is also shown 
by several brethren in the circulation of tracts and 
Bibles, and we trust that with the blessing of the 
Lord a rich harvest may come from this seed.” 
Brother Rissling, in Goslar (Harz Mountains), 
writes: “I held twenty meetings and distributed 
about four hundred tracts. On Good Friday I vis- 
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ited an old blind brother in Blankenburg, who lives 
there quite by himself, but is firmly rooted in our 
principles. He told me that the clergyman had vis- 
ited him twice, spoken very kindly to him, and had 
finally asked him to include him in his prayers. At 
Easter we had arranged a little treat for the chil- 
dren of our church; also from Brome several of 
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the newly-converted children and others had come, 
Catechising, praying, singing, and addresses inter. 
changed with one another: the hours passed quick- 
ly, and in the evening five or six of our children 
were awakened. Some of them have asked to be 
baptized. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


THE United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 


devotes about one-tenth of its total yearly contribu- - 


tions to the cause of foreign missions. The amount 
set apart for this purpose has been increased from 
$70,000 in 1856 to $205,000 in 1876. The Free 
Church of Scotland raises yearly nearly $300.000 
for foreign missions, with which it sustains twenty- 
eight ordained European missionaries and a total 
Christian agency of 278. In the native churches 
connected with its missions there are 2,387 commu- 
nicants. There are 159 institutions and schools and 
6,057 male and 1,306 female scholars receiving 
instruction in English and in their native tongue; 
1,956 male and 1,984 female scholars receiving 
instruction in their native tongue alone; making a 
total of 11,303 under Christian instruction. ‘The 
Church of Scotland and other Presbyterian bodies 
will probably increase Scotland’s annual contribu- 
tions for foreign missions to seven or eight hundred 
thousand dollars. 


THE Treasury of the United Presbyterian Mission 
Board is in a very embarrassed condition. It has a 
debt of over $22,000, in consequence of which the 
Board is not able to send the missionaries, Messrs. 
Johnston and Harvey, back to Egypt. At the meet- 
ing of the First United Presbyterian Synod of the 
West the moderator said the Syrian and China 
missions should be abandoned to the care of other 
churches, inasmuch as the Board was unable to sup- 
port them properly. Upon his motion, a resolution 
was passed requesting the General Assembly to 
restrict in the future the appropriations to the 
probable income for the year. The United Presby- 
terians have done nobly for foreign missions in the 
past, and we hope they will be able to relieve their 
board of its present indebtedness and to sustain all 
their missions abroad. 


THE Methodists, as we gather from their report 
for 1875, have three missions in Bulgaria, with sta- 


tions at Rutschuk, Sistof, Tultcha, Loftcha, Lom 
Palanka, Plevna, and Orcharia. The number of 
members is 62; of sabbath schools 5, with 61 schol- 
ars; and of day-schools 3, with 43 scholars. In 
1875, 425 Bibles in Bulgarian and Turkish were 
circulated, together with 1,116 religious books and 
3,702 tracts and pamphlets. 


THE Methodist Missionary Society appears to be 
pretty badly in debt. If current reports be true, its 
collections have fallen short to the extent of $20,000. 
Nearly all the missionary societies in this country 
have suffered the past year on account of the hard 
times; but none so heavily as this. 


THE Indapoor and Jalna mission, under the care 
of Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, numbers 2 ordained 
missionaries, 37 Christian agents in all, 246 commu- 
nicants, 1,069 scholars, of whom 700 are under the 
Vernaular Education Society. Forty adults were 
admitted on profession of their faith last year. The 
greater part of these were from among the Mangs. 
In the native church at Madras are 125 communi- 
cants; 10 were admitted last year. Scholars, 3,021; 
of whom 1,023 were girls, and 151 undergraduates. 
—“ The Foreign Missionary” (Presbyterian). 


“In the twenty years from 1855 to 1875 the num- 
ber of native clergy in the South-Indian missions of 
the Church Missionary Society has risen from fen to 
seventy-five; of communicants, from 5,147 to 12,728 ; 
of baptized Christians, from 22,355 to 48,928; of 
professing Christians, including catechumens, from 
33,231 to 63,258.” 


THE Italian clergy occasionally show that they 
are not wholly unaffected by the advance of ideas 
around them. More than once of late the hearts 
of the faithful evangelists preaching in various parts 
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of the country have been encouraged by seeing one 
or more priests in the little assemblies of simple 
Christians, gathered to read and explain the Holy 
Scriptures, and to take part in an unpretending 
service of prayer and praise. Not that priests have 
never before been noticed in these meetings. But 
heretofore they have come only too clearly for the 
purpose of taking notice of those of their flocks 
that venture to show their faces in a Protestant 
chapel. From Sari, a city distinguished for the 
fanaticism of its population, we have the statement 
that a canon of the province, clothed in secular 
dress, after a devotional meeting at which he had 
been present, was heard, as the hearers left the hall, 
to exhort those whom his voice reached to frequent 
the reunions, “in order to hear the pure gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Simultaneously there comes 
from Densenzano. (sul Lago) the account of a 
friendly and edifying conversation which the evan- 
gelist of the local church held with two priests, one 
of whom at parting significantly quoted in Latin the 
Psalmist’s words: “ Beati omnes qui timent Domi- 
num, qui ambulant in viis ejus.” Either this or 


another priest has sent to the evangelist for tracts, 
and is already reported to have ceased to perform 
sacerdotal duty. 


THE work of missions is the great and command- 
ing enterprise of the age; before it the most colossal 
schemes for tunnelling mountains and constructing 
ocean telegraphs shrink into insignificance. The 
Suez canal is a small thing compared with the open- 
ing of Japan to the gospel. — Rev. Wm. L. Gage. 


MoRAVIAN MIssions.— Since the beginning of 
the present century the Moravians have established 
only four new missions, those of South Africa, the 
Mosquito Coast, Australia, and Thibet. Their work 
is now divided into sixteen missions: Greenland, 
Labrador, the North-American Indians, the Island 
of St. Thomas and St. John’s, St. Croix, Jamaica, 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Barbadoes, Tobago, Mosquito 
Coast, Surinam, the western portion of South Africa, 
the eastern portion of South Africa, Australia, and 
West Himalaya. Upon these missions are employed 
298 missionaries and teachers, of whom 144 are 
women, and a large number of native assistants. 
In connection with the 94 mission-stations there are 
22,051 communicants. More than 67,000 persons 
are under the spiritual care of the missionaries. 
During the past year 376 adults and 228 children 
were baptized and 1,141 persons confirmed. This 
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old and vigorous missionary organization can cer- 
tainly congratulate itself upon the success which 
these statistics indicate, notwithstanding the fact that 
it has done little in planting new missions in the 
present century. The principal obstacle the Mora- 
vians complain of, as preventing the extension of 
their missionary operations, is the lack of men and 
means. It is also probable that a mistake has been 
made in not bringing forward native ministers more 
promptly. In consequence of an epidemic in Green- 
land, the list of deaths reported from the mission- 
field is unusually large this year, numbering nearly 
twelve hundred. 


RESULTS IN INDIA. 


“A LATE official report to the British Parliament 
states that thirty-five Protestant missionary societies 
now maintain 606 missionaries in India, including 
551 ordained ministers. These occupy 522 princi- 
pal and 2,500 subordinate stations. Besides these, 
there are 381 ordained native ministers, 78,494 com- 
municants, and a Christian population of 318,363. 
The native contributions to Christianity in 1872 
amounted to about $80,000, or over one dollar per 
capita of the communicants, — a liberality transcend- 
ing the average of Christian churches in England 
and America. 

“ The printing-establishments number twenty-five. 
In ten years, ending with 1872, they issued 3,410 
new works, in thirty different languages, and circu- 
lated 1,315,503 copies of the Scriptures, in whole 
or in part, 2,375,040 school-books, and 8,750,129 
Christian books and tracts. There are four great 
universities, twenty-five colleges, and thousands of 
schools, all imparting the science of Europe and 
America. More than 200,000 pupils are studying 
the English language. There are also eighty-five 
training-schools for native missionaries and teachers, 
enrolling 1,618 students, and twenty-eight female 
institutions of high grade, with 567 students.” — 
From“ The Orient and its People,” by Mrs. I. L. 
Hauser. 


THE MISSION TO THE TELOOGOOS. 


WE have received with unaffected pleasure the 
Eighth Annual Report of the American Baptist 
Teloogoo Mission for 1875-6. We think that there 
is special cause to admire and respect the work be- 
ing done by the devoted members of this mission; 
and it gratifies us, as it must all, to hear of the prog- 
ress they are making in the cause they have taken 
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up. The missionaries of these missions (the Ameri- 
can-Baptist, the Lutheran, and one or two others) 
are and have been the only men since the days of 
Heber and Schwartz who can be said to be really 
engaged in the work of Christian evangelization in 
this land. Working among the most degraded and 
yet largest sections of her population, they are in 
reality leavening, with the leaven of civilization as 
well as of Christianity, the great mass of ignorance 
and superstition in India. These are the men who 
go from village to village, among outcast pariahs 
and field-laborers, sowing the seeds of thought, 
of honest industry and independence, as well as 
teaching the faith of their Master. It is not too 
much to say that the little village communities 
thus established of simple-hearted na/a-kar, — true 
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sheep gathered around the shepherds, with a child. 
like trust in their faith,— form oases in the wilder- 
ness. — Madras Atheneum. 


ITINERANTS AND SCHOOLS.—The simple and 
practical but enthusiastic missionary, working in 
lonely spots of the mofussil, is doing a great and 
good service to India in civilizing the lowest and 
most degraded of her population. Not that we 
would under-rate the educational missionaries of the 
large towns; they are no doubt doing good service, 
but it chiefly consists in supplying candidates for 
government offices and generally in producing the 
Bea-Yea-ing Hindoo. — Madras Athenaeum. 


‘EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


To THE Rescuz.—To the missionaries in the 
fields abroad, and to the managers in the mission- 
rooms at home, the great and continued falling-off 
in the receipts from the churches for the work, is 
beginning to excite painful anxiety. One of two 
things is inevitable: if this decrease of funds goes 
on to the end of the fiscal year, only three months of 
which now remain, either an enormous debt will be 
contracted, or a large part of the work must be 
arrested. Either issue will be deplorable. Fellow- 
laborers in this great work, will you not hasten to 
the rescue? If each one will do what he can, and 
do it promptly, the impending disaster will be 
averted. 


A change in our MIsslIONARY MAGAZINE 
begins with the present number. It is no longer 
issued dy but for the Missionary Union, under the 
management of a publisher who takes entire con- 
trol of the business connected with its publication ; 
but the editorial work continues to be done in the 
Mission Rooms, so that the change in question does 
not involve any alteration in the nature and scope 
of the Magazine. It will continue to be, as it has 
been, a repository of missionary discussions and in- 
telligence. The transfer from the Union to an in- 
dividual as publisher, and such changes as the trans- 
fer will introduce, are made with the hope of con- 
tributing to the greater prosperity of this missionary 
periodical, and to the progress of this cause which 
it has for so many years represented and advocated. 

86%. After the present issue of the MACEDONIAN 
that sheet will be wholly under the control of the 


Woman’s Board. ‘This transfer will provide a more 
favorable opportunity for the Women’s department 
to present and advocate their work in the sphere of 
foreign missions. 


Tue Last SuRVIVER GonE.— It will be sixty- 
five years next month since the original band of 
American missionaries, designated to service in a 
foreign land, sailed from this country for India, 
under the auspices of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. That band com- 
prised the honored names gf Samuel Newell, Gordon 
Hall, Adoniram Judson, and Samuel Nott, with 
their wives, and Luther Rice, unmarried. And 
now the last surviver of these pioneers, Roxanna, 
the widow of Mr. Nott, has just gone to join the 
glorified company. Mrs. Nott died in Hartford, 
Conn., on Monday, Dec. 11, 1876, at the advanced 
age of nearly ninety-two. What marvellous prog- 
ress has been made in the cause of foreign missions 
since 1812, the year when Mrs. Nott and her de- 
voted companions started forth to make a beginning 
in the face of many formidable obstacles to such an 
undertaking. She must have watched with eager 
interest the great advance made during her lifetime 
in this department of Christian activity. 


Our frontispiece of the present issue represents a 
walk in a Chinese city. Some years ago it might have 
been difficult for us to make our way through a Chi- 
nese town ; but now we may go undisturbed into many 
of those on the coast. Let us take a walk in one of 
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them. Walls are built all round the town, so we must 
enter by one of the city gates; but even before we 
reach the gate we come upon a busy scene, for we find 
streets of closely-packed houses and shops outside 
the city walls. Once inside, we must be careful 
how we thread our way, for the streets are very 
bewildering. 

In China you will find no high houses, no broad 
streets, no horses. You will see, indeed, some high 
roofs and tall towers, but these belong to pagodas 
or heathen temples, and the people are forbidden to 
build their own houses with many stories, lest they 
should overshadow the idol temples. We shall come 
to few houses which have more than one story. 
They look something like big toys, for they have 
often fancifully-carved roofs with curved corners. 
Some of the roofs are painted in bright colors, bells 
are sometimes hung from the corners, and at times 
the figure of a dragon is seen, who the inhabitants 
think will protect them from evil spirits and bad 
influences. You will find no glass in the windows, 
but instead very thin paper, or here and there small 
panes made of thin oyster-shell. 

“How can burdens be carried,” you will ask, 
“when there are no horses and few broad streets?” 
Well, you see, a river runs by the town, and canals 
have been made in different directions. The Chi- 
nese towns are generally built on rivers, and these 
are almost as crowded and busy as the roads. Thou- 
sands of people make their homes on river-boats, 
and vessels of different sizes row up and down the 
water laden with passengers and cargo. If you 
don’t want to travel by the river, and would rather 
not walk, you can get into a sedan-chair, or a palan- 
quin. There will be no difficulty in finding some one 
to carry you. Hundreds of coolies do the work of 
horses in every town. They carry not only passen- 
gers, but chests of tea, bales of silk, and all sorts of 
cargo, making quite as much noise as cart and car- 
triage wheels, while they rush about with their bur- 
dens, crying, “Ah ho! Ah ho!” from morning to 
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night. I suppose this cry helps them along, just as 
our sailors say that their call, “ Pull-a-hoy!” does 
half their work. We ought not to grudge the Chi- 
nese coolie any help he can find, for his work is 
said to be so hard that he is worn out in a few years 


Go Forwarpb. — “THE MISSIONARY HERALD,” 
for December, publishes “THOUGHTS FROM A 
FRIEND,” and among the thoughts we find the fol- 
lowing stirring utterances : — 

“T mused in bed after waking this morning on 
the affairs of the Board: the earnest calls, ‘ Help us,’ 
from so many quarters; the great encouragement 
in the attitude of Japan, India, &c., much beyond 
any thing seen before; how much more likely Japan 
is to receive our religious teaching now, and to profit 
by it, than after the people have obtained through 
their own efforts (as they surely will) our literary 
and temporal advantages. They may get the latter, 
and be infidel or irreligious, and afterwards be less 
likely to be impressed with what we believe correct 
religious truth than now, while they know they are 
getting an educational system from us more valued 
than that of any other nation, — while they are think- 
ing highly of us and of our institutions. There is 


much in ‘ striking when the iron is hot.’ At any rate 


this talk of retrenchment must be abandoned, and 
‘Go forward’ must be the watchword. The churches 
must be aroused from their slumbers, or abandon the 
name of Christian; and on the present plan of no 
agents or few it must be done through the pastors, 
many of whom I fear, are not awake to their duty 
in this regard. Wife asks, ‘Is it not better to “Go 
forward,” letting the debt lie, if it must be so, and 
stop retrenchment talk and acts!’ I shall try to do 
at least $500 soon to help; and if I can by any 
means get any to join me I will do so, and leave it 
to you to use for debt or otherwise, as you judge 
best.” ® 
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SOME INTERESTING FIGURES. 


The Triennial Convention, afterwards changed to the Missionary Union, was organized in 1814. The 
receipts for that year were $1,239.26. A table of receipts for each tenth succeeding year will show 


the following increase : — 


Receipts for 1814, 
1824, 

1834, 

1844, 

1854, 


$1,239.26. 


23,941.20, 
62,062.29, 
114,47-42, 
1864, 135,525.25, 
1874, 261,530.91, 
There were paid into the treasury during the 
Ist decade $62,394.14. 
a-* 133,900.98, increase of 
433,633.69, 
884,525.88, 
853,783.75 decrease of 
6th 


9,128.63, an increase of 


$7,889.37. 
14,812.57. 
38,121.09. 
52,785.13. 
20,678.83. 
126,005.66. 


$71,506.84, or 
299,732.71, “ 224 
450,892.19, “ 
30,742.13, loss of 


per cent. 


1,883,226.89, increase of 1,029,443.14, increase of 119 “ 


The receipts for the first three years of the 7th decade were $749,498.78; at that ratio there, will have 


been paid during the 7th decade $2,498,329.23. 


The total amount paid up to the Ist of April, 1876, was $5,000,964.11, or about one-sixth the sale of 


tobacco for a single year. 


During the Ist decade 17 missionaries, male and female, were sent to foreign lands. 


ad 35 
3d 76 
4th 81 
5th 27 
6th 88 


Last three years 37, making a total, male and female, of 361. 
On the foreign field in connection with our Board there were, — 


In 1814, 2 Missionaries, 
1824, 8 fe) 
1834, 23 18 “ 
1844, 79 99 
1854, 121 220 
1864, 76 668 
1874, 123 932 


“STORM THE FORT.” 


[Nore. — Some of our readers will have read the following 
contribution to the columns of a recent issue of the “ Exam- 
iner and Chronicle; ” but for many others we reproduce it in 
the Magazine.”] 

This was the ringing watchword of a certain 
speaker at the last annual meeting of our Mission- 
ary Union. He had recently returned from nearly 
fifteen years of active work in the jungles of Bur- 
mah, and knew whereof he spoke. But possibly 


© Native Preachers, 0 Churches, 


o Members. 
I “ I 8 
6 352 

75 4,889 

192 I 5,2 19 

469 35,000 

743 54,735 


some of the veterans who have been holding the 
fort for many years, training the soldiers under 
their care for active warfare, and striving to with- 
stand the assaults of idolatry and superstition, felt 
somewhat aggrieved at the implication of the words. 
That the speaker, however, intended to advocate the 
abandonment of the old fortifications simply for the 
purpose of making new conquests is exceedingly 
improbable. 
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AGGRESSION DEMANDED. 


For the last year or two there has been an in- 
creasing demand for more aggressive work on the 
part of the laborers in the field. This demand has 
been conspicuous in the last two annual reports of 
the foreign secretary, and has been applied promi- 
nently to Burmah. There have been several causes 
to stimulate this demand. Notably such is the in- 
terest in the education- of youth lately manifested 
by the British Government, and a consequent reviv- 
al of interest in the same by the missionaries. ‘The 
most casual reader of the history of our mission- 
work in Burmah since its commencement cannot 
fail to have observed that missionary policy has vi- 
brated from one extreme to the other. It began 
with the legitimate work of the great commission, 
viz, preaching the gospel. But as there arose a 
demand for native agencies, the necessity of educa- 
tion was felt; and attention to this increased till it 
was thought too much time was given to it. Then 
came a reaction, brought about by the visit of a 
deputation from America, through whose influence 
the school expenses were reduced and many of the 
schools were discontinued. At the present time 
there seems to be a growing fear lest education is 
again occupying too prominent a place, and thereby 
interfering with the preaching of the gospel. 


GARRISON AND FIELD—WORK. 


As in all warfare there must be a strong garrison 
to hold the territory recovered from the enemy, and 
a well-trained force with which to make new con- 
quests, so in Christian warfare each department 
must be well supplied with means for its especial 
work. Christian effort in Burmah for the enlighten- 
ment and salvation of her sin-enslaved subjects is 
analogous to the condition of a nation making pre- 
parations for and carrying on war. 

What is the work to be done by the force now 
occupying tho Burman field? Is that force large 
enough to hold what has been gained and at the 
same time make those advances upon the enemy 
which are so loudly demanded? 


THE MAULMAIN KAREN FIELD. 


The wants of one field alone may be taken as a 
criterion in a general way for the wants of all. 
Take for example the Karen Mission at Maulmain. 
Supposing a strong, able-bodied missionary, thor- 
oughly conversant with the language, Was now on 
_ the field, how much aggressive work could he do? 
It must be remembered that this is one of the old- 
est mission-stations. Here Judson labored. In his 
memoir by Dr. Wayland __there are frequent refer- 
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ences to Karen villages which are now centres of 
Christian influence. At one time there were a num- 
ber of missionary families living on the Karen 


compound; but for many years there has been 


only one missionary, with sometimes a lady assistant, 
and very frequently an interregnum of one or more 
years, during which time the native pastors, under 
the able leadership of Rev. Pah-poo, have done the 
best they could. 

Roughly speaking, the Maulmain Karen field cov- 
ers an area of ten thousand square miles. According 
to the latest statistics, there were nearly sixty thou- 
sand Karens scattered over this area, and out of this 
number less than one thousand Christians, divided 
among fifteen churches, and the most extreme of 
these in villages nearly one hundred miles apart. 
Allowing six persons to a family and ten families to 
a village, there would be a thousand villages to visit. 
If the missionary could visit one village a day, and 
could spend three hundred days in the year, it is 
easy to see that the gospel message could only be 
carried to each village once in three years. 

But some may ask, Do not the native Christians 
preach? Most certainly. From fifty to three hun- 
dred villages are annually visited by Karen pastors 
and teachers in the Maulmain district, who go out 
in true apostolic style, two by two, and take that sea- 
son ofthe year when the people, having finished the 


’ harvesting, are at leisure to listen to the truths of the 


gospel. But these itrnerants always need some one 
to guide and direct them. It should be remembered, 
too, that a missionary must of necessity often be 
lawyer, doctor, teacher, banker, merchant, and archi- 
tect, as well as preacher, and keep a medical dis- 
pensary and a book depository into the bargain. 

The watchword above quoted is a good one for 
the missionary in the field, however faithfully he 
may be working. The soldier marching into the 
very jaws of death is still incited to more bravery 
by the stimulating orders of his commander. 


THE SINEWS OF WAR. 


Is there not, however, a deep significance for 
those who are to supply the materials of war? 
Without this material assistance, it will be not only 
impossible to storm the fort, but it will also be im- 
possible to old the fort. While it is the Lord’s 
work, yet he works by human instrumentalities. 
Let the treasury of the Lord be filled; let there be 
a more earnest, prayerful, conscientious, and intelli- 
gent sympathy for and co-operation with the sol- 
diers in the field by those who are at home, and 
there need be no fear that the sentiment of the 
watchword will not be fully carried out. 


Donations. 


‘DONATIONS RECIEVED IN NOVEMBER, 1876. 


MAINE, $108.01. 


Livermore Falls, ch f given on her death-bed by 
Mrs. Harriet Record, 2. 50, per Rev. J. F. Eveleth; 

Damariscotta ch., mon. con. coll., 

Waldo Asso., No. Vassalboro’, ch., per O. M. Stur- 

‘vant, tr., 

N leboro’, 1st ch., 6.50; Rockland, 1st ch., 75; 
Lewiston, 1st ch., ro. 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. &" McKenzie, Dist. Sec’y, Nor- 
way, Silas P. and Susan Somes, 


VERMONT, $13.00 


Johnie ohnson, ch., 2; Williamstown, fr. Emma Burnham, 1, 
Charlotte, fr. H. D. Hodge, 


MASSACHUSETTS, $784.78. 
Malden, rst ch., per Wm. Mann, tr., 


Newton Centre, _ Dwight Chester, 
»ch., 5.06; W. rville, tr. Miss Emma 
4.105 
Billerica ch., 7; Waltham, Judson Miss. Soc., W. 
S: Draper, tr., 12.50; 
Clinton, rst ch. * for —. ‘a pr. among the Teloo- 
goos, care J J. E. Cl 
Beverly, rst ch. fedford, 1st ch., 15; Hol- 
yoke, 1st ch., _ 
Merrimac River Asso .» Chelmsford, rst ch., S. F. 
Snell, tr., 
w. Dedham, ch. Ss. ae. W. Baker, tr., 
ch. assay, tr., 11; Framingham, 
emenway, tr., "56; 
Marshfield,» ist ch., Mrs. A. She: 
'l’ per Miss M. E. Clark, 
RHODE ISLAND, $156.28. 
, G. D. Wilcox, M.D., 


. 


Providence 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, | Dist. Sec’y, Provi- 
_o 1st ch., mon. con. coll., 93.28; Stewart-st. 

Lon: 


CONNECTICUT, $186.85. 
Matic i 7 Rev. W. H. Randall, 5; Mrs. L. M. 


Harterd, e*' ch., 160.85; Andrew Clark, 5; No. 


hford, 11; 
NEW YORK, $723.53. 


Hamilton, Soc. of Miss. Ing. of Madison University, 
W. L. Cronkhite, tr., 

Weedsport, Mrs. Olivia Morehouse, 

New-York Tabernacle ch. S. S., for oe nat. pr., 
care Mrs. C. B. Thomas, Henthada 

Chenango Asso., T. H. Prentice tr., 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec’y, Southern N. 
Y. Asso., Colgate Mission sch., to be used by Mrs. 
C. B. Thomas for the Karens, 50; Mt. Vernon 

Duchess Asso . Dover, ch., 27770; Pawling, Cen- 
tral ch., in part, 6. re Ses 

Long-Island H. Bullen, 

York, L. L. Diet 

per rig) Sec,y, Alle- 
ghany Asso., Whitesville, ch., 

Franklin Asso., S. B. Fitch, tr., 

Munroe Asso. , Greene, ch., 

Stuben Asso., ‘Dundee, ch., 

A friend of missions, 1.41; G. H. B., 40; 


NEW JERSEY, $o0.7:. 


Coll. Rev. Dist. Sec’ 
Westfield, ch. in part, & & Beck, 


North N.J. Asso., Sherman-av. ch. i 
orth ch. in rt, 9; 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec’y, J 
ch., 17.50; Frenchtown, ch., 35; Hol. 
30: 


$7 so 
5 oo 


3 


g2 


PENNSYLVANIA, $200.31. 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec’y, Philadel- 
= Miss M. Davis, 10; Olivet ch., 27.76; 
o. Chester, ch. bal., 1; Germantown, 1st ch., 
10.56; 3d ch., vos Holmesburg, ch., 30.04: 
Norristown, ch., 27. 
Wyoming Asso , 
ecling 


West Springfield, ch., 4.10; Union ch., Pittsburg, 5; 


DELAWARE, $.70. 


bt a , I. B. Murray, for miss. work care Rev. 
jJ.R ell, Maulmain, Burmah, 


OHIO, $297- 


S.S., for sup Joking, Garo pr. care 
Rev sonson, Assam, G. B. Chsir 
tian, = 

Coll. - Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec'y, Ashtabu- 
la Mrs. L. Andress, 2; Miss Maggie An- 
dress, 1; 

Anglaise Asso., Lima, of wh. 10 is fr. Mrs. G. Day, 
for Brother McKibben, 

Cleveland Asso , ch.; 

Huron Asso., Norwal k, ch., 

Lorain Asso., Oberlin, ch., 

Mad River Asso Bethel, S. S., 

Maumee Asso., Wauseon, ch. bal., 

Miami Asso , Cincinnati, | Ninth-st. ch. (of wh, 25 is 
fr. S. S. for sup. nat. pr.), 

Zanesville Asso., Adams Township, ch., 3-75; Zanes- 
ville, rst ch. (of wh. 12.50is fr. ” S. for nat. pr-), 


INDIANA, $10s.11. 


Union Asso., Washin 


n, ch., 
— per Rev S. M. 


timson, Dist Sec’y, Bedford 
Asso., ch., 2; OSS, 10; 

Lo nsport As: S0., Sevastopol, Ges. H. Hutchins, 2: 
eru, ch , 15.50; 

Fort Wayne Asso., Rev. R. P. Jones, 

Northern Indiana Asso., Laport, ch., 

White Lick Asso., Plainfie id, 9°85; Clayton, 

ch., 8.57; Arno, ch. +» 10.60; 
Friendship Asso., Brazil, ch., 
—— Asso , Friendly Grove, ch., 2.40; Goshen, 


Asso., Hutsonville, ch., 
ome at State con. in Richmond, 


ILLINOIS, $332.49. 


Payson, ch. S.S., for Sar Daka P. Kay, nat. pr., 
care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, 
(ot wh. 15 is for Bible dist. in foreign 


tr., 

Re Stimson, Dist. Sec’y, Bloom- 

ch., 

Asso., Newton, "ch., ; Payson, ch., 
pringfield Asso. Springfield, "rst ch. S. S., for 
of Hemai, in Nowgong Nor. Sch , care Rev. R 
Neighbor, 

Champaign, Mrs. Mary R. Prat 

Coll. per ev. C. F. olman, Dist. Sec’y, Bloom- 
ington Asso., Minouk, ch. (ot wh. 3.75 is 4% S.S.), 
20.25 ; rman ch., 4.93; 

Chicago Asso., Bloomingdale Bro. Dunning, 1; 
Chicago, 1st Swedes’ ch. S. S. class, No. 1, 2.25; 


2d ch. in 
Fox-River ristol, Mrs. Griswold, 1; Chica- 
0, Coventry-st. ch., Young-People’s Mission 
ary tow. su . Bersing Philips in Nowgong Nor. 
253 Michigan-av. ch. in part, 36.66; Evan- 
oe ch. (of -wh. 10 from sisters is fora gong for 
- Ingalls), 15; Gardner, ch. 8; Sandwich 
Ch., 34.30; 
Ottawa Asso., Amboy, a friend of missions, 
Peoria Asso., "Kewanee, S. Bennett, 
Salem Asso., ; Bermadotte, ch. in part, 8; Bushnell. 
Dr. j. R. Kay, 5; Farmers’ Township, ch. in 
part, 13; Macomb,M. F. Winslow, 5; 
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Donations. 


[DONATIONS CONTINUED. ] 


MICHIGAN, 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec’y, Hillsdale 
Asso., Coldwater, Steven Gates, 

Grand Travis Asso., Travis City ch., 

Wayne Asso., sent without names of chs., 

St. Joseph Valley Asso., Myra and Amelia Rhine- 


River Asso., Niles, ch., 
IOWA, $17.80. 


Coll. per Rev. C F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, Daven- 
port Asso., Clarence, Mrs. J. Wightman, 

Dubuque Asso , Maqueket, Rev. N. F. Hoyt, 

English River Asso., Sigourney, ch., 

Washington Asso., Washington, a sister, 


MISSOURI, $13. 
Fee Fee, ch., for miss. work, care Mrs. C. B. Thom- 
as, Henthada, Burmah, 
St. Josephs, fr. Jas. T. Irley, tow. sup. Dr. Brown, 
KENTUCKY, $3. 


Lexington, Mrs. S. L. Robinson, 


VIRGINIA, $r. 
Petersburg, per W. A. Dudley, 


WEST VIRGINIA, $2. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec’y, Goshen 
Asso., John Williams, 


_ MINNESOTA, $34.95. 


Winona, J. Holland, : 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, Central 
Asso., Bath Freeborn Co., Danish ch., 

Minnesota Asso., Northfield, ch., 


WISCONSIN, $19.60. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, Dodge 
.» Baraboo, ch. con. coll., 

La Crosse Asso., to, ch., 

Lake Shore Asso., Union Grove, rst Scandinavian 


ch., 
Walworth Asso., Geneva, Mrs. Lewis, 
Milwaukee, German Baptist Y. M. Asso., 


KANSAS, $13,55- 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, 
mon. con. coll., 3.80; Mission Gone 
wh. 4-75 is fr. S. S. and 5 fr. Mrs. Little) 9.75; 


5 
3 
20 


8 
2 


NEBRASKA, $7 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, Ashland, 


ch., 


CALIFORNIA, $53.38. 


San Francisco, rst ch. (of wh. 22 is fr. pastor, F. 
B. Hulbert, and 28 fr. Sunday coll.), 
Eastern Bap. Asso., Cedarville, per J. C. Brown, 


tr., 
COLORADO, $12.50 
Greeley, ch., per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, 


SWEDEN, $222.89. 


Stockholm, Sunday coll., per Mr. P. Palinquist, 
731-35 crowns, or $195.03, and exch., 


FRANCE, $1,473. 


Paris, Bap. ch., frs. 2514.51; other chs. in France 
and other sources, frs, 4415: frs. 6925.51, or 
$1,288.88 and exch. per account Mr. A. Oct. 


1, 1876, 1,473 00 


BURMAH, $389.26. 


Toungoo local coll. for Rev. E. B. Cross’s sch., 
per his account of 1875-6, Rs. 761 3-6 andexch., $389 26 


Donation in goods, 1 box medicine fr. P. Davis & 
Son, Providence, R.I., for the Rangoon Mission, 


$32. 
LEGACIES. 


North Livermore, Me., Ann Chandler, per 
S. D. Washburn, exec’r, 

Haverhill, Mass., Precilla (Chas. 
Wingate, exec’r), per Rev. G. W. Bos- 
worth, D.D., 

Athol, Mass., Moses Briggs (Eunice Briggs, 
exec’r), per Rev. S. E. Fay in part, 

Southbridge, Mass., John Edwards, by trus- 
tees of rst Bap. Soc. of do., per Rev. H. H. 
Rhees, 

Brewster, Mass., Desire Crowell, per A. 
Nickerson, exec’r, 

Chevoit, O., Dea. Richard Gaines, per D. T. 
Stathern, agent, 

Greenfield, O., Mary Voss, per Thomas M. 
Boyd, exec’r, 

La Grange Co., Ind., Goodsell Gregory, per 
Rev. C. F. Tolman, bal., 379 00 


$1,701 34 


Donations and legacies fr. April 1 to Nov. 1, 1876, 36,391 87 ; 


Donations and legacies fr. April 1, to Dec. 1, 1876, $43,403 94 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Corresronpinc SEcRETARY, Rev. J. N. MURDOCK, D.D.. to whom letters relating to home work and missions of 
the Union should be addressed. 

TreasuRER, FREEMAN A. SMITH, Esg@., to whom letters containing money for the general treasury should be 
addressed: also letters relating to Wills. Drafts, Checks, and Postal Money Orders, except for the publications, should be drawn 
in his favor. Friends wishing to forward goods to missionaries through the Treasurer, should send him by mail a schedule of the 
contents and valuation of the package, with express or railroad receipt. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


New Encianp District.— Rev. W. S. McKenzie, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Hupson-River District.— Rev. O. Dopce, 8 Murray Street, New York. 

New-York Centrat District. — Rev. Geo. H. BriGHam, 94 South Salina Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
SouTHERN District.— Rev. J. V. AMBLER, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

District. — Rev. Tuomas ALLEN, Dayton, O. 

District. — Rev. S.°M. Stinson, D.D., Terre Haute, Ind. 

NortH-WEsTeERN District. — Rev. C. F. ToLMAn, 71 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


WOMEN’S SOCIETIES. 


The Woman's Baptist Missionary Society, Boston. 
Mrs. Atvan Hovey, Cor. Sec., Newton Centre. Mrs. J. M. S, Wittiams, Treas. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Woman's Baptist Missionary Society of the West, Chicago. 


Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Cor. Sec., Dundee, Ill. Mnrs* C. R. BLackatt, Treas., 61 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the Pacifi¢ Coast. 
Mrs. F. M. Conro, Cor. Sec , San Francisco. Mrs. M* E. Wartson, Treas,, San Francisco. 


‘FORM OF A LEGACY. 


I also give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union dollars, for the purposes of the Union, as 
specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor (or executors) to pay said sum to the Treasurer of the 
said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


FORM OF A DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


I also give, bequeath, and devise to THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union, one certain lot of land with the build- 
ngs thereon standing [here describe the premises with exactness aud particularity], to be held and possessed by the same 
Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


LETTERS FOR MISSIONARIES 


Can be mailed direct from any Post-Office in the United States, at the following rates per half-ounce : — 
Burman, AssaM, Mapras, to cents, va Brindisi, Southampton, or German Mail. 
Japan, AND Nincpoo, Cuina, via California, 5 cents. 
Swatow, ro cents. 
Bankok, S1AM, via Southampton, 27 cents, and 31 cents via Brindisi. 
European LETTERS, 5 cents. 


Friends who may prefer to forward their letters through the Missionary Rooms can enclose them, with the postage, in an 
envelope directed to F. A. Smrru, Treasurer, Tremont Temple, Boston, who will mail them with the official correspondence. 
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